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There’s a saving in a shoe that will wear you 
You can pay $3.50 and wish you’d 
paid more — for service ; or you can pay $3.50 
for a pair of ABBOTS and pocket the differ- 
The additional wearing qualities 
additional comfort are equal to ready money. 
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7s a money saver. It looks a 
little better—ask fo see it. It 
feels a little “gooder”—éty 
a pair on, It wears a little 
longer —buy one pair and see 
for yourself. 

For a shoe that is built for 
solid service day in and day out 
—that looks good enough to 
go anyu where—that i is rich in 
wear and comfort—get an 
ABBOT —you can’t do better 
at the price. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us, and we will tell you of one who caf. 

















The Melodant 2ans%rn: Angelus 
N 


At last the desire for a piano-player that will make possible an 
absolutely correct performance is fully realized in the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS. The possession of the MELODANT-ANGELUS insures within 
your home the ever-present services of a skilled pianist, always in the mood to 
render whatever music you wish without the requirement of technical skill, 

Every composition contains a dominant theme or melody, usually appearing in the treble, some- 
times involved in the accompaniment or entirely covered by ornamentation. The MELODANT accents 


the vein of melody while subduing the accompaniment or ornamentation, thus giving clear and distinct 
prominence to the individual melody notes, even when they appear in the midst of a full chord, 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS and EMERSON: 
ANGELUS Pianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. 
If you desire an unlimited repertoire of good music in your home you should buy the ANGELUS 
equipped with the MELODANT. Write for name of nearest representative where you can hear 
and play the MELODANT- ANGELUS without incurring the least obligation to purchase. 














Lewis A. Crossett, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 








For sale in all the principal cities. 


Descriptive Literature on Request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


Established 1876. 





MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Dixon’s 








Graphite _ 


Smoothes every bearing 
—every difficulty. If 
your car loses compres- 
sion use Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite. If you would 
develop more power and 
greater speed; if you 
would preserve the life of 
your machine and multi- 
ply the pleasures of 
motoring lubricate with 
Dixon’s Motor Graphite. 
motor tabyication which alh easter 
ists should have. Address Dépt. X. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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PERFECT NAILS 


Are an index of good breeding and 
character. Give them the proper 
shape and keep them perfect with the 


Gem Nail Clipper 


Never géts out of order— Made of the 
best tool steel. Nickel plated. Re- 
moves and prevents hang nails. Sold 
by dealers or by mail 25 cent 

The H.C. Cook Co., 25 Main Street, 
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More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year-than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food have the American 





people given such a sweeping endorsement of merit, as_ has 


been accorded EGG-O-SEE. 

There is more actual proof of the real value of EGG-O-SEE 
in this unqualified testimony of the people than in all the claims 
we might make. 

EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the 



























largest, cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in the 
World, by the famous EGG-O-SEE Process. Thus we are enabled to give 
the people a large package of delicious food for only Io cents. 
If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, 
begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 
Warm in a Pan before Serving 
In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c., two packages for 25c. 


FREE ‘“‘=back to nature”? book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means — bathing, exercise, 
food, etc.,— and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal in the week 
is told in our expensively prepared booklet, ‘‘=back to nmature,’’ sent 
free. We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
866 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 









































No. 654. Top Buggy 
with Late Automobile 
| Style Seat, Bike Gear 


Rubber Tires. — Price 
complete $68.00. As 
good as sells for $25.00 
to $30.00 more. 





34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large, free catalogue. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 











No. 314, Light Canopy Top Surrey with Bike Style Gear and 


1% in. Guaranteed Cushion Tires. Price complete, $90.00. 
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“Old Hickory” $4.75 ' 
Spindle Back Chair & 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch anil Lawn 
use ever sold at this remarkably low 
price. Will stand all sorts of weather 
Solidly constructed of genu- 
ine white hickory with bark on. ’ 
Seat 18 ins. long, 16 ins. deep; 
height over all. 40 ins. Price 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of 
Miss. River. 120 other styles of. EA 
chairs, settees,; tables, etc., $1.50 
up. Be sure to get the “ Old Hick- 
ory” Furniture and sée that our 
trade mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 
page illustrated catalogue and. ome 
Special 


Introductory Offer — 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR . Style 
25 Cherry $ St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. No. it. 



























“The Original*Old Hickory’ Furniture Manu/ turers.” 
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JAPRLAC 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 
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JAP=A=LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS 
With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and at a trifling cost. 
The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. _JAP-A-LAC “ wears like iron.” Heel prints 

will not mar it, nor show white on it. A JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. 
Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the 


house from cellar to garret; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 
White for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


If building, write for our complete Finishing TD (; /, /, If YOUR deater does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send 
Specifications. They will be mailed free. Our SS A LEZ us his name and soc (except for Gold which is 25¢) to 
Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of ‘the O I) cover cost of mailing, and we will send FREE sample, 
highest quality. ee (quarter pint can) to any point in the United States. 























554 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 
























The Modern Man 


demands a shoe of correct 
style and snappy design ; 
also qualities of comfort and 
wear adequate to the rough 
usage given by a man of athletic 
tendencies. 


Our Spring Style Book Free 


Where we have no agent we 
sell direct and guaran- 
tee satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
(Only 25c. extra 
for delivery.) 
Price in Canada 




































£5.00 
Stock 
Ralston Health No. 108 
Shoemakers Patent Coro- 
985 Main Street na Blucher 
Campello Oxford 






(Brockton) Mass. 








Have Your Clothes 


Made in New York City 


Suits made to Your Measure 


$122 to $25” 


New York City Sets the Styles 
and Always Dictates the Fashions 
Anyone can tell when a man’s clothes 
are made for him, because there’s 
Individuality in the Fit and 
Style. We can refer_you to 
thousands of Smartly Dressed 
en all over the United States 
who now realize this fact and 
are our regular customers. 
Write now TODAY for our 
Handsome Fashion Catalog 


“ New York Styles for Men” 
with 

Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 
Sent FREE postpaid with a 
large assortment of Fashionable 
Suiting samples and also with 
complete outfit for taking your 
own measurements at home. 






Remember you take NO RISK 
in sending us a trial order. 
We Guarantee to Fit You Perfectly or Re- 
fand Your Money without anyArgument. 

We do honestly believe every dollar 
expended with us will buy more Style, 
Quality and Value than any Two Dollars | 
spent in your home town. 

And we prepay the express chargesto | 

any part of U. S. to your home— 
war’ which means a big saving to you. 

Just write a Postal today and you 
will receive by return mail 
FREE, our Catalog, Samples 
and Self-Measurement Outfit, 
it will be a revelation to you what “ Made in New York 
ty ” really means. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS 
C 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City, 
Largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in New York. 
Reference — The Citizens’ Central National Bank, New York, 
EST. 16 YEARS. NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES. 


SEND US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges, and 
[an we will deliver prepaid to your 
iM address, a good brush anda 
sample can of ROGERS STAIN- 
FLOOR FINISH, the best Floor 
binish made and also the best 
general finish for Furniture and 
# all Interior Woodwork. Con- 











— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. lis history 
may be traced back in a continuous, unbroken 
line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
lin edited and printed the old Penusyivania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eighty 
years there has been hardly a week —save only 
while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
magazine has not been issued. 
During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
uuder the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. In 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
When he died, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 
Alexander, and in the summer of that vear 
they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 
or express money order. Two weeks’ notice 
is necessary before a change of address can 
be made. 



























































a Sais sae penton 
of full size 
illustrated instructing 
Patterns of all Rowboa 
Canoes, $1.50to$2. Lowe 
and Sailboats, 20 feet and under 
$4 to $5. From 2t to 30 feet inclu. 
sive, $5 to $10. We sell frames 
_with patterns to finish for less than 
it costs others to manufacture. $15 
Price of 16 ft. launch frame (No 3) 
complete with core and instrue- 
tions tofinish. $20, Price of 22 ft. speed 
launch frame (No. 15) complete with 
patterns and instructions to finish 
21,311 inex- 
perienced 











When Your House Takes Fire 


Millions in money, and millions more in treasures that can 
never be replaced, every year go up in smoke from American 
homes, incense upon the altar of the fire-god. We have come to 
think that this loss may be repaired, but not prevented. And 
yet it is largely due to the lack of a few simple precautions easily 
enforced by any careful householder. Mr. Forrest Crissey 
has conferred with experts and, in our next number, tells 
How to Protect Your Home Against Fire. 
































tents of can will cover 20 square 
feet; two coats Mention color 
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ea wanted: Light Oak, Dark Oak, | 

meme tae temeemes Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, 
Malachite Green or ‘Trans- 

STAINFLOOR parent. Stamps accepted. | 

\ ai iamiens) ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
— makes oid floors look new; 
makes al! floors and all woods look beautiful; gives a 
highly artistic finish to painted as well as unpainted 
woods; does not obscure the grain like paint; is far 
more durable than varnish; shows neither heel marks 
nor scratches; is not affected by water; can be applied 


by anybody 
Booklet Free. 
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Breed squabs to make money. 





Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. 10, Detroit, 











SQUAB 
BOOK 




















We 

were 

first. 

Plym. 

Rock 

Homers 

stories of customers are 
who started small and largest 
now breed big flocks. Send and outsell 
for our beautifully printed and all others. 
illustrated Free , * How Our books 
to Make Money with Squabs.” aad 
(New Edition.) Plymouth Rock methods 


Squab Co., 423 
Melrose, . 


oward 8t., are 
widely copied. | 
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It is pure! 

That is the one thing about Ivory Soap that 
is of paramount importance. 

It floats; it is free from that unpleasant odor 
which so many soaps have; it is available for use 
not only in the bath and toilet but also for fine 
laundry purposes—these things are important, 
but, after all, they are secondary to the one 
great fact that Ivory Soap is pure soap; and 


nothing else. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkaliin Ivory Soap. That 
is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap . . « « 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 


oil 







































Estab, 1852. 


people built 
beats last 
year. Why 
not you? 
Free Illustrated Catalogue 
quotes prices on other pat- 
terns knock-down frames 
with patterns to finish, 
and complete knock- 
down boats—launches 
—sailboats—rowboats 
and canoes. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. Co, 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
205 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich.,U84 
Appreciate 
David Cummings. 
are buying my shoes, and write me that they are 
delighted with them, because they are the easiest 
shoes they ever wore. We make them over many 
fine lasts, so that they fit neatly and give the foot 
a handsome appearance. 
Once tried you will always want 
The Worth Cushion Sole Shoe 
The sole in this shoe is damp-proof, making it unneces- 
sary to wear unsightly rubbers, and, best of all, the foot 
rests easily and with an even pressure upon an insole which 
exactly conforms to the shape of the foot, insuring rest 
and comfort. 
Men’s $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Women’s $3.00, $3.50 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us his name and ask for 
booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 
The Cummings Co,, Dept, V, 406 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 














THE 
PATENT ADIL 
TASTEWER 


“Lincoln” 


Leather 
Garters 


Patent Sliding Glove Clasp allows ad- 
justment to the fraction of an inch. 
English pigskin is perspiration proof and 

won't stretch ; always soft and pliable. 
Three sizes and in rights and lefts — with 
our initial on support if requested. 
ostpaid, 50 cts., at your dealers, or of 


coln 
Lockhart, MacBean Co., Inc. axe"so Mites 
1219 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1% 


50¢ 


















Va ; AS model, Write for Special Offer. 
- Finest Guaranteed 
4 1907 Models... . . $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture Proof tires 
1905 & 1906 Models $7 to $12 
all of best makes... 

500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All Makes and Models, $3 to $8 
goodasnew........ 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
We Ship on Approval without aau 
deposit, pay the freight and allow TEN 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., halt 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get 
catalogs. Write at once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D-55, Chicage 
ae 


HATCHING TIME I{S HERE! 


and so is the new 


Automatic Buckeye Incubator 


Operates Without a Thermometer. N 
All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. SOLD 0 
INSTALLMENTS with five years guarantee. Adjust 
ready to run when you get it. CATALOGUE ase ty 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 21, Springfield’ 
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he New Railroad Conscience 








ES,” said Mr. Harriman, 

\ ‘there must be closer rela- 

tion between the railroads 
and the people. There has been too 
much hostility, too much misun- 
derstanding. There must be friend- 
lier and franker coédperation for 
mutual interest.” 

He leaned back in his chair and 
spoke with velvet voice. His man- 
ner was almost persuasive; for the 
eagle had become the dove. The 
peace that brooded over his private 
office, once called ‘‘the centre of 
the United States,’ wasas profound 
as the calm that hung over old 
Trinity churchyard, drowsing in the 
April twilight, just across Broad- 
way. 

Was this the same E. H. Harri- 
man who, for years, had barked at 
the reporters who sought to inter- 
view him; who had snapped his 
fingers at indignant Public Opinion 
that demanded to know what he 
was doing with public properties; 
who had met with contemptuous 
silence the advances of an investi- 
gating Law? And was this the 
office, whose air seemed to breathe 
restfulness and confidence, where railroad destinies had been made and unmade; where 
the web of secrecy had been spun, where a choice tank of water for stock-increasing pur- 
poses was always on tap? 

Yes, this was E. H. Harriman, and the place he surveyed was the nerve centre of the 
Harriman empire. From the roll-top desk before him stretched the long wires that 
bound a whole railroad world to him. The master’s hand was still upon them, but its 
touch had somewhat changed. Out of the night had come a still, small voice seeking 
truce, 

Other individuals and other railroads have abused their power, have seen the error 
of their ways and begun to repent, for we have come to a repentant era in our business 
life, and the first-fruits of that repentance are already ripening. 

What is this new Railroad Conscience? What are its concrete manifestations? What 
do they mean to the whole American people? 

In a country like the United States, where it enters so largely into the life and pros- 
perity of the public, what concerns the railroad, with regard to its conduct, service and 
development, must inevitably affect the people. For fundamentally their interests are 
identical. The railroad has quickened the step of the nation, for the railroad has been 
pathfinder and builder. As its mighty network of 220,000 miles of rails (enough to put 
a single track around the world eight times and have some left for sidings) spread itself 
new deserts bloomed and wealth sprang up. 

But other things besides empire and riches grew; there developed as a result of this 
prosperity an imperialism of railroad power which ran riot in abuse and misconduct. 
The story of the railroad is a story of constructive achievement and public service, in 
which are many passages of high finance, jugglery and manipulation, from the days 
when Jay Gould and Jim Fisk made the Erie ‘‘ the Scarlet Woman of Wall Street” down 
to those of E. H. Harriman, ‘‘the living justification of all recent railroad legislation 
enacted.” 

Out of the chaos and scandal of the Erie came order and stability, for the law and the 
people took a hand. Now, will railroad history repeat itself? 

The carnival of abuse which had made the Erie notorious had hardly ceased when a 
hew and disturbing factor came into the relation between the railroads and the people. 
It Was not the union of railroad and political power, for that, it appears, had always 
existed; it took the form of the rebates and discrimination in freight rates. This new 
factor was the offspring of the trust, born of desire for reckless business expansion. It 
crushed competition, it created special interests, it throttled whole industries, it sent 
thousands of men to bankruptcy. The story of the rebate and rate agitation is familiar, 
= _ of its results is the Hepburn bill, which might be called the Magna Charta of 

€ shipper. 

But rate legislation and agitation served a larger purpose than this; for it directed 
public scrutiny upon the whole matter of railroad conduct and railroad power. 








ORAWN BY HUGH A. BODINE 


How the Sphinxes of Wall Street are 
Learning to Talk 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 





The people said: ‘‘If the shipper 
has not been getting a square deal, 
how about the investor, for the in- 
vestor owns the railroads?” 

Thus the fever of inquiry and in- 
vestigation spread, and the revela- 
tions that followed made even the 
most sophisticated sit up. In all 
developments that followed, too, 
the deeds and daring of E. H. 
Harriman stood out as conspicuous 
examples of what one kind of rail- 
road control had come to be. 

Harriman had created a new 
meaning for the word control. He 
had risen to the position of a rail- 
road autocrat who consulted no 
one, heeded no one, answered no 
one. He was wise enough not to 
try to tinker with the rate legis- 
lation. A rebate was a small mat- 
ter compared with the destiny of a 
whole railway system. So he stood 
pat and said nothing. His silence 
was golden and the ticker sang the 
song of fortune to him. 

The tale the ticker told was not 
for his ear alone. One by one 
the Harriman transactions, which 
had been secret history before, 
were uncovered. There was, for example, the episode of the Union Pacific ten per cent. 
dividend, which was declared only, it is alleged, after it had been held up long enough 
to give Mr. Harriman and his associates time to use their information for speculative 
purposes; there was the famous (or infamous) Alton deal, as artistic a piece of railroad 
financiering as the country had seen in a long time, by which the hose was turned on an 
old and reliable property, and out of the watered stock and inflated values flowed millions 
of dollars of profit for Mr. Harriman and his associates. The earned millions of the 
Union Pacific, and those profits made by transactions in the stocks of other railroads, 
were planted in Wall Street, bearing a golden harvest —but not for the stockholders. 

All the while Mr. Harriman masked his batteries and spread the mantle of silence over 
his operations. But some of his operations spoke loudly for themselves, as, for instance, 
when: the Interstate Commerce Commission asked him about the reported sale of his 
stocks to the Union Pacific Railroad, of which he was president, and he declined to 
answer. 

This attitude stirred the people to a righteous wrath. 
man who thinks he is bigger than the Law.” 

A flood of anti-railroad feeling threatened to inundate the whole railroad structure, 
Abuse of railroad power became a political issue—the slogan of politicians. It made a 
winning appeal. Legislatures bristled into action. Half a dozen States passed two-cent- 
fare laws. The desks of other State Assemblies were piled up with bills aimed at the 
railroads. New York alone had one hundred and ten; Texas had eighty-three. More- 
over, this widespread feeling made sober judgment difficult; the good railroads were 
classed with those that permitted Wall Street manipulation of the stocks. 

President Roosevelt’s presence was ominous. No one knew what he was going to say 
or do. Then, instead of using the Big Stick, he waved a red lantern that warned them 
of danger. 

This hostile feeling tore railroad credit to shreds, for credit is a very fragile fabric. 
It became difficult for the railroads to borrow money, and when they did borrow they had 
to pay very high interest. They went to Europe with their hats in their hands, but the 
disclosures and the sentiment over here had shaken foreign confidence as well. 

Railroad stocks began to decline, and in sympathy other securities went down. Panic 
loomed large. In a single day there was a depreciation of nearly a billion dollars. The 
innocent investor, who had no hand or heart in this game of giants, was the real sufferer. 

Then came the grand somersault. Mr. Harriman bounded into the limelight, and 
announced that henceforth he would be in the open and would take the public into his 
confidence as far as his railroad affairs were concerned. Promptly the new Railroad 
Conscience declared its largest dividend, and became a factor to reckon with. 

Now let us see what it has been doing. 

Go up and down the long and winding way of the Harriman “ Pacifics,’’ or any other 
railroad that his organization has touched, and you will hear some unexpected things. 











‘‘Why, here,” they said, ‘‘is a 
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Ask the traffic men or even the station agents what new 
edict has gone forth from headquarters, and they will tell 
you that it reads something like this: 

‘Listen to the complaints of the people; heed them, 
and be courteous.” 

But something else happened that is more significant 
than what is indicated by thiscommand. Mr. Harriman’s 
general traffic manager went over the whole territory 
traversed by the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company as a sort of envoy to the people. 
His business was to find out what the people wanted — 
what their grievances were. And what was more impor- 
tant, he brought the whole bag of grievances back to his 
chief. 

If this trip had been taken a year ago all kinds of con- 
structions would have been put on it. Some people would 
have smelled discriminations; others would have won- 
dered what new kind of gold brick was to be handed out. 


The New Harriman Point of View 


ASKED Mr. Harriman this question: ‘‘If you believe 

in a closer relation between the railroads and the peo- 
ple, would you be in favor of having all your stockholders 
present at your annual meetings and letting them have 
their say?” 

“‘Certainly,” was the reply; ‘“‘I should welcome them.” 
Then, after a moment, he added: ‘‘ But they don’t know 
anything about running a railroad.” 

‘‘What is the railroad’s largest responsibility to the 
people?”’ I asked. 

‘To provide facilities,” he replied. 

‘Do you think the people are given as much specific in- 
formation as they should have in railrcad statements and 
reports?”’ 

“7 am heartily in favor of their getting all the facts 
possible about our roads. I believe in the widest publicity 
in this direction. Our statements are as clear as they can 
be made,” said Mr. Harriman. 

On the subject of the closer relation between the rail- 
roads and the people, Mr. Harriman is very emphatic. 
He said: 

‘We have left too many explanations to lawyers and 
subordinates. It is time to come out in the open and tell 
all the railroad’s side. I want the largest possible number 
of people interested in the railroads which I manage. The 
railroad needs the intelligent interest of the stockholder 
just as it needs the interest and business of the public that 
uses it.” 

One other thing stands out very clearly in Mr. Harri- 
man’s new view of the relation with the people, and, as he 
puts it, it is this: ‘‘I am in favor,’’ he says, ‘‘of a Federal 
statute that will permit the railroads to make traffic agree- 
ments which will be enforced and which will stand. This 
would make an amicable distribution of traffic that would 
benefit the shipper and be an aid to the railroad. It would 
distribute the various classes of freight so that each road 
could carry the kind it was best equipped to handle. But 
these agreements should be made to keep, for it is in the 
breaking of traffic agreements that the worst fault of the 
system has been.” 

The sale of stocks is classed by Mr. Harriman as “ pri- 
vate business.”” On this subject he is silent. But the very 
fact that he has spoken at all is a striking evidence of the 
new railroad state of mind. He has shown regard, in his 
declarations at least, for the shipper and the investor, and 
it is with these two that the responsibility lies. 

Far out in the Northwest, where James J. Hill’s gigantic 
dream of empire has been realized in miles of railroad, 
you will find the Railroad Conscience working some. Not 
long ago there was considerable talk of a revaluation of our 
railroads with a view of finding out what the actual cost 
and value of these properties were, and to establish a new 
basis and schedule of rates on this revised estimate. Such 
a work would have squeezed the water out of a large 
quantity of stocks, and would have depreciated values to a 
very wide extent. 


Anything to Satisfy the Public 


T WAS intimated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that a statement of the revaluation of the Northern 
Pacific would be an interesting document to have. What 
happened? The way the Northern Pacific complied was 
astonishing, and this cheerful and swift compliance was, 
in itself, a significant performance. A year ago it would 
have taken a legislative inquiry, backed up by Federal law, 
to have got such a statement. To be sure, the Northern 
Pacific was not taking any great chances with this display 
of conscience; for the statement it presented showed that 
the road could not be duplicated to-day by the amount 
of money represented by the capitalization. 

It used to be the fashion for the railroads to send their 
general counsel to Washington to plead their cause. 
Washington was the most convenient place in the country 
to have things done; now it is about the best place to 
have them undone. The learned general counsel used to 
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plead before House and Senate committees about the 
“private rights’’ of railroads, and often their eloquence 
and convincing arguments prevailed. 

But things are different now. The railroad presidents 
go to Washington. It is not always a pleasant journey. 
The heart-to-heart process seems to be the fashion with 
the President of the United States, as with the people. It 
is the case of the new ‘“‘closer relation’’—higher up. There 
is no more striking illustration of this than in the visit of 
Mr. Marvin Hughitt, president of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad, to Mr. Roosevelt. He has never had 
any special love for the President. He is a close friend of 
Mr. E. H. Harriman, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Mr. Harriman’s Union Pacific Railroad. Yet 
he went to see Mr. Roosevelt. Others have gone, too, 
including Mr. Mellen, the president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. 

The celebrated pilgrimage of Mr. J. P. Morgan is re- 
membered as one of the humorous features of the railroad 
war, for the veteran financier and organizer arranged for 
a meeting without the consent of the principals, and the 
meeting never took place. But there was large signifi- 
cance behind the arrangement. 

There are signs, too, of the decline and fall of the 
‘‘one-man power” in the railroads. To this ‘‘one-man 
system,”’ which permitted Mr. Harriman to become ab- 
solute dictator of a whole railway empire, the accusing 
finger of Public Opinion has long been pointed. Although 
he has an executive committee (and it is the executive 
committee that does the real railway ruling) Mr. Harriman 
has dominated his railroads and their control. 


The Bankers’ Ultimatum 


OW comes a sentiment for an enlarged executive com- 

mittee on the Union Pacific with increased powers as 

a committee. This sentiment is inspired by bankers who 

have large railroad interests, and by the investors, too. 

If it is effective it means that Mr. Harriman’s rule is to 
be divided. 

The rapidity with which the railroads have come in out 
of the wet to claim the protection of the Hepburn law 
is in itself a convincing evidence of a new state of mind 
among them. To be sure, the law was there with an iron 
hand to compel good rate behavior. But there are many 
different ways of bowing to the inevitable. And the rail- 
roads have taken the graceful way. 

Shortly before he retired as Attorney-General of the 
United States, Mr. W. H. Moody said to me: ‘Nothing 
has pleased me more in the outcome of the rate litigation 
than the ready compliance of the railroads. Not a day 
passes but that the Department of Justice receives letters 
from traffic managers and freight agents asking for infor- 
mation about the law.” 

The Hepburn bill has gone a long way toward remedy- 
ing another evil which struck at the very foundation of 
railway financial structure. Under the old order of things 
the stockbroker, knowing that excessive freight rates 
could support any issue of stock, no matter how much it 
might be watered, could go ahead and operate in that 
stock. Under the new law he might know all the inside 
details of rates, but the road and its rate are at the 
mercy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which can 
demand a reduction of the rates, and also a published 
statement of all the road’s financial details. The broker 
can operate with the railroad, but in a different way —the 
honest way. Thus an old peril of the stockholder and the 
investor is wiped out. 

Railroads are showing a disposition to permit the public 
to become better acquainted with their financial affairs, as 
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the specific details of new statements show. Heretof 
these statements have been as Greek to the layer: 
Publicity will enforce caution. 

The fact that some railroad presidents have bee 
brokers and financiers, rather than officials, has = 
voked much of the hostile feeling that now exists ceil 
the corporation. 

“Take the ticker out of the railroad office,” demand 
the people. For in the lure of the ticker lies g real 
menace to the interests of the stockholders. 

I asked one of the best-known railroad presidents in the 
United States what he thought of the buying of stocks } 
the railroads, and he replied in one terse sentence that 
told the whole story: ‘‘ Railroads shall not be made into 
investment companies. ’’ 

Herein lies the key to the largest responsibility of the 
railroad president. In the first and best sense he is merely 
a trustee of the people. The office he holds is a semi-publie 
one. He is ina position to know the financial plans of his 
company, and this information which he receives and 
helps to make in advance could be turned into a fortune 
on the Stock Exchange. The temptation is strong if the 
ticker is calling at his side. 

Shall this information be used for the enrichment of his 
friends or of his stockholders? The railroad president's 
divided duty is to both stockholders and the public. He 
can play with marked cards if he wants to, and the public 
will probably never be the wiser. But sometimes it wil] 
be the poorer as a result. 

Mr. Harriman for some time has stood as the most 
glaring example of the railroad president who was expert 
financier, too. He made the Union Pacific a sort of private 
bank and he loaned its money up and down Wall Street, 
This money was surplus, and railroad surplus properly 
belongs to the stockholders to be used in development or 
in dividends. 

It is with the disposition of the surplus that the new 
Railroad Conscience must concern itself. 

If Mr. Harriman in his new mood will eliminate the 


’ ticker from his business he will be performing one of his 


largest public services. ° 
The Real Railroad Owners 


OW, who are the real owners of the American rail- 
roads? Not Mr. Harriman, nor Mr. Gould, nor Mr. 
Hill, nor Mr. Vanderbilt. It is the people who own them, 
You cannot throw a stone into a city crowd without strik- 
ing some one who owns some kind of railroad security. 

The list of stockholders in the railways makes an impos- 
ing array, yet it is seldom considered in any relation be- 
tween the railroads and the people. There are nearly 
400,000 stockholders in the United States, although so 
eminent an authority as Mr. James J. Hill told me that he 
thought it was nearer 700,000. 

The Pennsylvania heads the list with 44,175, while 
Mr. Harriman’s Union Pacific, which he has dominated, is 
owned by 14,256 people. 

Here is a partial list: 


NNN ie ooh tao ie 5 dana na ewe toes as 17,823 
re 7,132 
eee eT errr rer 8,417 
MN IND sss. 0 6s dee ns 0 0.0948 7,402 
EE err 2,168 
Cresapenne ONG ONlo .... ...- 5.200.000 1,478 
eS eee eee 2,039 
Chicago and Northwestern ............. 4,109 
Chicago Great Western ................ 5,949 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul........ 5,832 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton ....... 1,558 
ES SR CIRORE RIS eee a ae een 1,965 
Delaware and Hudson ................ 3,819 
Te odoin avagunniat 1,575 
Denver and Rio Grande ............... 2,910 
ET oi ac a das ea US eR eS 4,309 
ee 1,503 
I, fo og cig vis a Sens arava aso 9,123 
RN I es sodas weenie ease 5,777 
Louisville and Nashville ............... 1,672 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas ........... 1,509 


a rer ee 1,861 


eS OS eee 2,450 
Oe eee eee 11,782 
New York, New Haven and Hartford .... 10,842 
WOPTOIK RG WemtEIA nn. 5 ww cee cces 2,911 
New York, Lackawanna and Western.... 1,070 
MN 58 sonore gon d's ig Salm ne die 5,371 
ee ee eee 44,175 
ee ee 1,984 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown 1,035 
ee a eee ee 1,058 
St. Louis and San Francisco ............ 1,521 
EI Sees, . Sac so pe-s oases ve es 9,572 
OS. a ee 2,424 
IIE St chro nd sats pe os. Yisce d' 0 14,256 
United N. J. R. R. and Canal .......... 3,585 
PI i. 5kc. 4 cee rergtee Clee oh Ow cake Mighd inte 1,974 


Here is a large army of people with rights. Have they 
ever exercised them? How many go to annual meetings 
or how many ever think of putting their proxies where 
they will really represent and do something? Of course, 
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js out of the question for many of these stockholders to 
to annual meetings, but they can dictate the use of 
their proxies. For it is in the peril of the misuse of the 
roxy that a danger to their interests lies. 

Yet there are examples of live, active interest of stock- 
holders. Take the Illinois Central when Mr. Stuyvesant 
Fish was president. Annual meeting day was a great 
event for the stockholders up and down the line. The 
road sent them passes and they flocked to the meetings. 
Women saved their annual shopping for that day (for 
the per cent. of women stockholders in American railroads 
ig very large); they had an outing, and they felt they were 
taking some part in the conduct of the property in which 
their money was interested. 

Mr. Fish encouraged this sort of thing. He was a type 
of railroad president who believed in finding out what the 
people wanted and letting them have it, if it were possible 
todoso. He has ceased to be a railroad president, thanks 
to the energetic efforts of Mr. Harriman, who controls the 
Illinois Central. 

Over in England, where railroad stock is widely held by 
the people, the stockholders take an active interest in the 
affairs of the companies. The annual meetings are like 
some of our national conventions. Herders from far-off 
shires, small clerks from the provincial banks, shop- 
keepers from the cities, all meet on common ground and 
in common discussion. The reports of these meetings are 
filled with accounts of picturesque encounters with humble 
stockholders and high officials. 

What is the result of such codperation on the part of the 
stockholder? He cannot tell the officials how to conduct 
a road, but he can show by his presence and his interest 
that there is scrutiny of the company’s affairs. This 
scrutiny is helpful to the Railroad Conscience and to good 
behavior. 

But now that there seems to be a new Railroad Con- 
science the problem is to keep it alive. Like some new- 
found virtue, it is liable to languish from want of practice. 
Among bankers who are interested in railroad properties 


it 
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(and they often furnish the sinews of railroad war) you 
will find a disposition to throw safeguards about this con- 
science, and make it a permanent contribution to the 
morality of American business life. - 

The head of a great international banking house which 
has large financial interests in railroads said to me: 

‘There will be no lack of conscience if the law is enforced, 
for in the rigid enforcement of the law lies the best chance 
for harmony and mutual usefulness between the railroads 
and the people.” 

This same banker made the following five suggestions 
for safeguards to be thrown about the people’s railroad 
interests: 

1. The prevention of over-capitalization, which would 
eliminate watered stock and put the railroads on a real, 
not a speculative, basis. 

2. Providing for the right of railroads to make traffic 
agreements that would be beneficial to the shipper. 

3. Forbidding railroads from dealing in the stocks of 
other railroads, thus taking the stock ticker out of the 
railroad office. 

4. Making it unlawful for railroads to build, own or 
operate parallel lines, thus stimulating honest competition. 

5. Making it illegal for officials or directors in a railroad 
to invest or speculate in the stocks of that railroad. 

Fundamentally there is nothing wrong with the rail- 
roads, for American achievement has set a new standard 
of physical efficiency. It is not a matter of systems, 
but a matter of the men who conduct them. 

A certain railroad president who has left a deep im- 
press in the constructive record of his times said to me: 
“There is nothing the matter with the railroads. They 
have always had a conscience, for the expression of this 
conscience is in fair dealing. But you hear a lot about 
reform and a new deal when somebody is caught with the 
goods.”’ At that he whirled around to his desk and took 
up a sheet of paper. ‘I have been making some compari- 
sons here,” he said. ‘‘Perhaps they will interest you. 
Here is a comparative statement of the capitalization of 


ALBERTA 


And he gave it for his 
opinion, that whoever 
could make two ears of 
corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only one 
grew before, would de- 


The Yankee Province of the Northwest and its Wonders 
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railroads per mile. In England it is $271,000; in France it 
is $136,000; in Germany $110,000, while in the United 
States it is $64,000. 

‘In this country we carry twice as many tons per mile 
as they do in France, and a third more than in England. 


In this respect Germany is our closest rival. American 
railway wages are twice as high as the wages in England 
and Germany; while our freight rates are lower than any 
of the countries that I have mentioned. 

‘Does this show that there is anything wrong with the 
American railroads? The trouble is that there is more 
business than the railroads can handle. There is need of 
new railroads. But who is going to invest in a railroad in 
the face of all the hostile legislation?” 

You have been shown concrete evidence of a desire on 
the part of some railroads and some railroad officials 
who have strayed from the straight and narrow path of 
corporate rectitude to turn about and ‘‘lead a better 
life.’’ But it is one thing to incorporate virtue and equal- 
ity in revised railroad charters, to make high resolves for 
franker relations, to spread uplifting declarations on the 
minutes of annual meetings. It is quite another thing to 
witness the faithful fulfillment of these noble resolves. 
Will they be carried out in the letter and the spirit? That 
is the question that the people are asking. 

When you tread on the toes of Big Interests and Special 
Privileges some one has to suffer. Not usuaily the Big 
Interests or the Special Privileges. Who will suffer? 

It takes more than politics and abuse of power to impair 
the magnificent structure of the American railroad, with 
its billions of dollars of capital and its interests bound up 
in the people’s interests. For it has an empire all its own. 

There has been no quarrel with the railroad, but rather 
with the men and the methods behind it. The awakening 
of a new Railroad Conscience has revealed no new respon- 
sibility; it has merely disclosed an old obligation. For 
the people gave the railroads the license to live—the peo- 
ple own them. It is to the people that the railroad owes 
its largest duty. 
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circulation, and all the 
necessary supplies for con- 
sumption and wear came 
overland from Fort Ben- 
The railway changed 
all that, Alberta burst her 





serve better of mankind, 
and domore essential serv- 
ice to his country, than 
the whole race of politi- 
cians put together. 
—GuLLIVER’s TRAVELS. 
HE Sleeping Empire 
“4 Beyond” is what 
a decade ago the 
Americans called Canada, 
and it was General Will- 
iam T. Sherman who dur- 
ing a period of pugnacity 
fixed upon us the title of 
the “Frozen Belt.” But 
the frozen belt yields a 
yearly tale of forty bushels 
of hard wheat to the acre, 
the sleeping empire has 
awakened. The most in- 
teresting part of the story 
of the Greater Britain of 
the North, of Larger Can- 
ada, as of all stories, is the 
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swaddling bands, Calgary 
tents changed to sod huts, 
sod huts to frame houses, 
frame houses to graystone 
fronts, and the foothill 
cow-town began to grow 
by leaps and bounds, until 
last year Alberta took her 
place a full-fiedged Prov- 
ince in the Canadian Con- 
federacy. 

‘‘Do you know the rea- 
son why ?”’ asked a waggish 
Calgary man of the visiting 
members of the Canadian 
Press Club. ‘‘The reason 
why what?” I replied. 
“The reason why every- 
thing,” said he; ‘‘why you 
and I are here; why Cal- 
gary is here.” And with 
that he dropped into our 
hands a few grains of 
Alberta Red, the famous 








human nature part of it, 
the personal equation. 
And in this drama of awakening the American has played 
a leading rdle. Within the last twelve years there has 
grown up in Western Canada an American population of 
over two hundred and fifty thousand; outside the city of 
Winnipeg the cousins from the South outnumber the native 
Canadians two to one, and when it comes to Calgary, the 
cowboy capital of the cattle country, we find four-fifths of 
the land owned by Americans. 

A bunch of cattle rampant and a sheaf of wheat on a 
field azure would make a good coat-of-arms for Calgary, 
breezy, buoyant Calgary away up in the Canadian cattle 
country, nestling like a cup in the foothills of the Rockies. 

The influence of the Canadian Pacific Railway is very 
potent here, as in all Western Canada. One is reminded of 
Mike Flanagan out of a job and railing at fortune. He had 
Walked the ties from one railroad town to another, pass- 
ing the Canadian Pacific Railway freight-sheds, grain- 
elevators and palatial hotels. This big corporation insists 
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upon the twenty-four-hour system of time reckoning: 
midnight is twenty-four o’clock, and teatime seventeen- 
thirty. Ruminating Flanagan was held up at the edge of 
the freight-yards by a fellow-countryman. ‘“‘Have ye 
Canadian Pacific Railroad toime on ye?’’ And Flanagan 
explodes. ‘‘Canadian Pacific Railroad toime, is it? They 
own the railroad, an’ the towns, and every dom fut of 
land, an’ all the jobs; if they own the toime of day, by the 
sowl of blessed Peter it’s me for Connemara!”’ But every 
Flanagan is a born pessimist; here, as elsewhere, the rail- 
roads and the newspapers have been the precursors of 
progress. 

But little was known or heard of the country at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, now designated Alberta, until 
the advent of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1883. Up 
to that time Alberta had no direct communication with 
other parts of Canada, east or west. The postal service 
was through fhe United States. American money was in 


winter wheat. His banter 
had point to it. 

Calgary was a successful cow-town and content, but the 
day she discovered she could grow winter wheat was her 
day of destiny. Her road to prosperity trends east and 
west, and it has a double signboard — Ranching and Winter 
Wheat. 

‘The Sirloin of Canada” and ‘‘The Bread-Basket of the 
Orient,’”’ Calgary sends bunch-grass beef to Britain, and 
flour through the Rockies and the Pacific to that far West 
which in ultimate Japan merges to East again. 

Elbert Hubbard says he welcomes to his workshop 
the reformed drunkard and the escaped criminal, but 
has no glad hand or Fra Elbertus smile for the English 
remittance-man. In Calgary to-day are three distinct 
types of men: the native Canadian, the perhaps somewhat 
assertive American, and the English brother who “does 
not understand.”’ Perhaps eighty per cent. of Calgary is 
owned by Americans. Between these and the native-born 


is the camaraderie of sympathy and common aims; but 
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the younger son of the ‘‘gray old mother over-seas”’ is, we 
must sorrowfully admit, even here under the folds of the 
Union Jack, a depreciated currency. 

The tales they tell cf these Bond Street misfits would fill 
a book. And yet one of the most picturesque features of 
cosmopolitan and metropolitan Calgary are these same 
outcroppings of Burke’s peerage—leather leggins, riding- 
breeches made in London town, a monocie, the correct 
thing in riding-crops, and collars and cuffs like Cesar’s 
wife—as he swings down the main street, head in air, he 
is indeed good to look at. Pity he is so useless. Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. He will 
not work, he lives on the unearned increment, and toils 
not, neither does he spin, so the West spits him out of its 
mouth. 

One of these gilded youths will sometimes offer himself 
with a bonus to some horny son of toil to be taught 
rawnchin’, don’t yer know? And then the fun begins. 
Being sent out to harness a horse to a plow, he is dis- 
covered trying to fasten the animal between the handles. 
The thrifty Mennonite who has drawn in the agricultural 
lottery this son of a thousand earls releases him from the 
predicament and gives him the humbler ox to guide. 


The Ox Will Turn 


HE mysteries of the verbal medium between man and 

his primal coadjutor baffle ‘‘ my lud,”’ and the grinning 
small boys peering through a knot-hole in the barn hear in 
Eton accents, ‘‘Gee, Bright! Oh, I beg pawdon, old chap, 
Haw, I mean.” The mild-eyed ox subjected to the injury 
of ignorance turns even as the worm turns. He turns 
frequently and abruptly, till the black lines on the surface 
of that land now being put under the plow for the first 
time since the dawn of creation look like the tea-box 
language on a special consignment of orange pekoe. Even 
Cecil Ponsonby Fitzwilliam, seventh Ear] of High Holborn, 
Baron Sussex-by-the-Sea, looks regretfully at the desecra- 
tion of the prairie, and then cheers up with the audible, 
“Oh, the whole bloody field has to be plowed sometime, 
anyway!” 

He wonders why the deuce the farmers don’t have 
pneumatic tires on their work-wagons and cork grips to 
the plow handles. ‘‘Such a jolly sight more comfortable 
and ali that, don’t yer know!” A cousin of this man was 
ranching on his own account and sowed a field to bran. 
Wild oats was the only crop of which he had previous 
knowledge. At home he had driven his coach, and played 
polo and followed the hounds across country. In Canada, 
hard is ‘‘the road the younger son must tread ere he win to 
hearth and saddle of his own’’; no primrose path of dal- 
liance finds it. . 

Heisclean. That is his one virtue; all round the Seven 
Seas the Englishman travels with his tub. Sometimes he 
puts it to a novel use. One of these farmers’ apprentices, 
or mud-students, sent to clear an alder bottom succeeded 
in giving his foot an ugly gash at the very first stroke of 
the axe. He was laid up for three weeks and then his 
exasperated mentor sent him forth again. He started 
before daylight, and just at noon was discovered standing 
in his tub for protection and carefully striking out at the 
standing trees from this vantage-ground. 

Western Canada is the crucible of the nations; every 
country and creed and tongue is represented in these 
wide wheat-fields: Nestorians, Norwegians, Swedes, Rus- 
sian Doukhobors with their ‘altogether pilgrimages,” 
Sarcee, Blackfoot and Cree, canny Scot, Salvation Army 
settlers, the Cockneys of the Barr colony and Mormons 


Turning Yellow Wheat to Yellow Double Eagles on the Canadian Prairie 


from Utah, But here in Calgary, at the foothills of the 
Rockies, it is the American who owns the fat things and 
moulds public opinion, who, in striking power, in foot- 
pound terms of constructive development, is the active 
potent factor. 

Until within recent years Western Canada has not been 
fortunate in her immigrants from England. First came, 
as we have seen, the remittance-man with champagne-and- 
truffles education and a beer-and-cheese ability, coupled 
too often with the whiskey-and-soda habit. He was a 
cumberer of the earth and spelled no progress whatever. 

Afterward followed city folk from England’s crowded 
centres, the kind of people who “mean well’ and seldom 
get beyond the meaning, willing to work but ignorant of the 
country, and in fitness generations behind the men who 
fought their course across the continent by way of the 
Appalachians and the Missouri. 

“The Americanization of Canada’’ is a question sorely 
troubling a certain class of intellects in the mother country. 
These good souls are fussing about exhorting us not to 
play too much with that precocious, vulgar, little boy 
across the fence. But there is nothing to worry over. 
Canada is loyal, more truly loyal than many a home- 
keeping ‘‘Little Englander.’’ Kipling, seized with this, 
asks, ‘‘ What do they know of England who only England 
know?” 

True, a nation of seven millions can no more hope to 
escape the influence of a contiguous nation of ninety 
millions than the ocean can free itself from the attraction 
of the moon. Business is dull or business is brisk on both 
sides of the dividing parallel concurrently. A slump on 
Wall Street is not confined to New York; it makes itself 
felt on the stock exchange of Montreal and the grain 
markets of Winnipeg; not only in the mining camps of 
British Columbia and the cattle-ranges of Alberta, but in 

















A Wheatfield in Alberta. This Wheat with the Slight Hirsute 
Appendage is the “Red Winter” Which is 
Making Alberta Famous 





the remotest fishing village of lone Labrador and the 
trading posts on the Lesser Slave. 

Canada and the United States spring from the same 
stock; each is working out its destiny of nationhood in 
similar environment, with the same hopes and fears and 
aspirations. Broadly speaking, they face the same prob- 
lems and battle with the same difficulties. Wherein they 
both differ from Old-World ideas and ways is precisely on 
those viewpoints where a people which has built up a home 
for itself out of the wilderness within the memory of living 
man must necessarily differ from one which has completely 
forgotten what a wilderness loos like. 

“But,” cavils the Englishman, ‘‘these thousands of 
Americans swarming over the Canadian prairies will 
transplant their ideas, and we shall find American institu- 
tions growing up as tares among the Canadian wheat.” 
American pluck and impetuosity and initiative make a 
pretty good crop. _ Let us have all we can get of it. 

As Canadian citizens we believe that taking one thing 
with another our national institutions, though far from 
perfect, are still superior to those of the United States. We 
believe they are at once more elastic, more responsive to 
the popular will, and more stable because more elastic. 
And our troubled English brother should remember that 
when the American farmer determines upon Canadian 
affairs it will be constitutionally at the polls and asa 
Canadian citizen. 


Wheat the Great Magician 


HE centre of population in Canada is steadily moving 
westward. Wheat is a great magician. The West is 
gaining in political power as it gains in population and 
prosperity. The transfer of the balance of power to the 
prairies cannot fail to have its effect upon the political 
future of the country. Western Canadians have problems 
peculiarly their own, and they will seek their solution. 
The question of railway transportation will take on a new 
phase when the prairie people have forty or fifty members 
at Ottawa full of determination to get the best possible 
rate to the seaboard. Party names and war-cries mean 
less in the West than in the East. The Western people are 
a practical people, and clamor for the bread of fact rather 
than the stone of conventional tradition. 

Canada finds herself on the crest of a just-forming great 
wave of progress. Over forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness of national obscurity has given us good prep- 
aration for future performance. Our governmental 
machinery has been well tested before it has felt the strain 
of a rapidly-increasing population. 

We are not hampered by Old-World traditions nor 
handicapped by New-World inexperience. Freed for the 
time from international disputes we may spend our 
energies in administering home affairs. We may construct 
where older nations must reconstruct; and if we borrow an 
American institution or two, providing it be a good one, 
let no man hold up hands in holy horror. 

Japan has borrowed political institutions wherever she 
found one she thought she needed lying round loose, but 
Japan is as Japanese at heart as she was in the days of 
the Tycoon and the two-sworded Samurai; Belgium to- 
day, after centuries of contiguity and intercourse, is not 
exactly French, and little Switzerland, surrounded by the 
Powers, will be Switzerland to the last curtain-fall. 

The Last West is the theatre where the ultimate destiny 
of Greater Canada is to be wrought out; the stage of the 
miracle play lies between Lake Superior’s Thunder Bay 
and the silver peaks of Banff, latitude 49 and sub-Arcti¢ 
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serub pines. Here is a wonder wheatfield one thousand 
miles long and full five hundred wide. The city of Winni- 

the eastern portal and Calgary the west. The 
place of all places in America to study types is this town 
built on the banks of the Bow and spilling itself out over 
the foothills. Blood Indian and Owen Wister cowboy, 
English “‘rawncher”’ in riding breeches and coat of fault- 
less cut, long-legged American and erect, clear-eyed 
Canadian girl, all these one sees on the street, together 
with the preponderant army of those who wear overalls. 
And here a hint. In Calgary and the West generally, 
never judge a man by the denims he wears; you may 
scratch a working-man and find a Pat Burns, the ‘‘ Father 
of Canada’s Meat Industry,’”’ the Armour of Alberta, and 
many times a millionaire; or you may find yourself, as 
I was, driven out into the grazing country by a $75,000 
stage-driver. ‘‘The apparel oft proclaims the man,” but 
here, in the wideness of God’s all outdoors, Heaven be 
praised, one must have more than clothes to measure up 
toa man’s full stature. 


Mr. Pat C. Burns, of Calgary 


T WAS Mr. Pat C. Burns, of Calgary, who organized and 

built up the mammoth meat business of the Canadian 
West. At the time of the Klondike rush Pat Burns got 
one thousand dollars a head for steers at Dawson and a 
dollar a pound for beef on the hoof. These were the days 
when a meal cost five dollars, a square meal twenty dollars, 
and a gorge a hundred and twenty-five dollars. I saw in 
Calgary a shipment of frozen meat wrapped in cotton and 
then in burlap and consigned to the Yukon. It would re- 
quire a whole train to transport it. Burns’ company sends 
frozen meats to Dawson and beef on the hoof to the Old 
Land, and maintains retail meat-markets in no less than 
sixty cities in Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. 

A day’s drive with Pat Burns is a liberal education in 
itself. And 


When the grave twilight moves toward the west, 
And the horizons of the plain are blurred, 


dull indeed are you if you return home no wiser regarding 
Canada’s cattle on a thousand hills. 

Everywhere you see them, quietly browsing in groups, 
or in the heat of the day wading the shallow waters of the 


The Big Elevators Spring Up All Across the Prairie 


Bow or the Belly, even intruding upon the ditches of the 
irrigation works. At eventide, as steadily and regulary 
as a detachment of the mounted police, they march to 
drink their fill from the running streams. 

I have seen Mike King walk through a Vancouver 
Island forest, count the trees in forty paces, run his eye up 
to the towering top of a couple of Douglas firs, and without 
taking his hands from his pocket announce, “By the 
lovely Dove, this section will turn out four hundred 
thousand feet to the acre!” And afterward at the 
lumber-mill the sawyer’s tally-board would not differ from 
his estimate five hundred board-feet. So with Pat Burns. 
In his day’s drive he scrutinizes closely a score of typical 
beasts, gives a casual look to perhaps a couple of hundred 
more, and on the strength of his observations buys for spot 
cash three thousand head. 

Mr. Burns was asked if he did not think the export of 
dead meat preferable to the shipping of live cattle to 
Great Britain. He did not at all favor the idea, emphasiz- 
ing the point that, when the live animal is shipped, he 
carries with him hide and offal to the higher market 
without any extra charge. Mr. Burns was one of several 
stock experts to declare that domestic cattle actually 
improve and fatten on the sea to Britain. 

He says: ‘‘Hogs pay well. Turning wheat to pork 
through the active agency of the hog as working partner 
is a profitable business. Wheat at fifty cents a bushel fed 
to a good, conscientious hog nets nearly a dollar and a 
quarter a bushel. I’d rather sell my wheat at the pork- 
counter than at the elevator.” 

Here the ranching world is bounded on the west by 
the Rockies, on the south by the international boundary, 
on the north by the climate, and on the east by circum- 
stances, the circumstances being a conflict between 
established grazier and the newly-arrived settler, who 
comes with visions of a wheat harvest, breaks the sod and 
impinges on the herder’s buffalo blue grass, the carpet of 
Canada. The climate makes the ranching country and 
the Chinook wind makes the climate, the warm Chinook 
filtering through the Rockies full of the fragrance of the 
far-off sea, bearing beneficent moisture on its wings and 
pregnant with potential harvests. 

Calgary is a three-volume novel. The book begins with 
the coming of that first bunch of cattle back in the old 
freighting days; the Canadian Pacific Railroad 

opened the second chapter in the summer 





Province and change the whole face of a country larger 
than that of the German Empire. Bread for the nations! 

It is hard te get outsiders to grasp the full significance 
of what this wheat-growing. possibility has meant and 


means for Western Canada. The discovery has made 
Alberta and the Last West generally the scene of the most 
wonderful economic trek this world has ever seen. 

One quotes facts doubtfully, remembering Stevenson’s 
warning. ‘‘The word ‘facts’ is,” he says, ‘in some ways 
crucial. I have spoken with Jesuits and Plymouth 
Brethren, mathematicians and poets, dogmatic republi- 
cans and dear old gentlemen in bird’s-eye neckcloths; 
and each understands the word ‘facts’ in an occult sense of 
his own.” Still, undeterred by the warning, I will cull 
from the Dominion official statistical returns just one 
statement: ‘‘ Last year in Canada ninety million bushels of 
wheat were grown on four million acres of land; and the 
average yield for the western provinces for the past ten 
years was twenty-two bushels to the acre.” 

William S. Jackson, a former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, says: 

“The samples of red and white winter wheat from 
Alberta have been submitted to our large millers, to 
Chief Grain Inspector Smiley, to the expert buyers of our 
elevators, and, unofficially, to the grain committee of our 
board. It was the judgment of all that the wheat was 
exceptionally fine, and would grade number one in this 
market, which, commercially, is an almost unknown 
quality. Many here were aware that experiments in 
growing winter varieties of wheat had been made in the 
great Canadian Northwest, but few were aware of the 
results. The samples excited a good deal of interest.” 


Paying for the Land with the First Crop 


T IS not at all unusual for the farmer in Western Canada 

to pay for the land with the first crop and put buildings 

all over it with the second. Never in the world’s history 

have the cultivators of virgin soil attained such a success 
at the outset. 

And ever we come back to the pulsing heart of this 
great foothill country, fascinating Calgary. One can study 
on its streets London fashions and fat stock, prize horses 

(Continued on Page 28) 





of 1883. Then three or four years ago some 
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experimental soul discovered that by tick- 
ling these bunch-grass meadows they would 
rollick into bumper harvests of winter 
wheat. And with the advent of Alberta 
Red the third chapter, the chapter of met- 
ropolitan cityhood, of electric plants and 
irrigation schemes, of municipal ownership 
and clearing-houses and chartered banks 
began. Winter wheat was the magician. 
As a magnet it exercises a drawing power 
more potent and permanent than the placer 
mines of the Klondike. At the National 
Irrigation Congress at Portland, Oregon, in 
1905, it was stated: ‘‘The bone and sinew 
of the Mississippi Valley have been moving 
into Western Canada for the past four years 
to find farms and fortunes.” 

Rumor has it that it was thrifty Mormon 
refugees from Salt Lake who made the first 
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successful winter-wheat ‘experiment, an 
experiment destined to revolutionize the 


Bow River Valley. Banff, Alberta. Where Calgary People 
Spend Their Summer Holidays 











Dear Uncle Bill: 

I came to next 
morning with a 
shudder. When 
it’s the day that a 
fellow’s going to be married, or to bury a wealthy 
uncle who’s made his will right, I suppose that he can 
wake up glad of it; but I’ve never been one to greet 
the rising sun with song. If I ever become head of a family 
I’m afraid I’ll start the day by kicking Fido, spanking the 
twins, and saying impulsive things to Mrs. Spurlock. For 
when I come out of a long dreamless, it’s not to remember 
that I’m to be Queen of the May, but that I’m It. For 
some people life is one long day before; for me it’s one 
long morning after. 

Standing up, a man’s in position to fight, so his sins are 
careful how they come around finding him out; but lying 
down, he’s defenseless. My troubles came at me from all 
sides, and soaked it to me tili my conscience fairly ached. 
Proved yourself a bounder—lost Anita—fell down on your 
assignment —queered yourself with Sam and Jim—spoiled 
your last chance to get a job—wasted your Aunt Julia’s 
legacy, and it was more than you could make in a thousand 
years—missed your supper—going to be turned out on the 
street to-day —starving—homeless—friendless—penniless 
—worthless—haven’t overlooked a single one of the known 
ways of making a fool of yourself, have you? Thought up 
new ones, even! Regular Thomas A. Edison of damphool- 
ishness, ain’t you? 

I dodged the question and turned over with a groan, 
only to find myself face to face with the ghosts of those 
fat days at college when we lived high and stood low; 
when we perfected ourselves in all the different ways 
of spending money, without learning a single way of 
earning it. I even yearned over my lost Chicago job as 
I thought of the luxury and pomp in which I could live 
now on twenty dollars a week. Could I ever again fool 
any one into giving me that princely sum for my serv- 
ices? Not unless I found a feeble-minded employer 
of the feeble-minded, and every one I’d struck so far 
had had at least sense enough not to want me. 

What was it other men had, that I lacked, which 
enabled them to get jobs? What was it they could 
do, that I couldn’t, for which they were paid real money? 
How did they manage to start out empty-handed and 
then come back to their boyhood homes leading caravans 
laden with rich stuffs and the coin in dray-loads? I felt 
a sickening certainty that I never could do it; that if I 
ever came back I’d be driving the dray. I saw myself 
first-assistant on an ash-cart, removing garbage, digging 
sewers, selling papers, doddering about the almshouse, 
being buried in the Potter’s Field—and then going to 
Hell. 

I squirmed over to the other side, away from this 
awful thought, and then went on to dramatize it. Alone 
in New York! Not a friend in that great city! Nota 
penny in his pocket! Midnight on Brooklyn Bridge! 
Alas! alas! and heso young and full of promise! Strew 
the roses and group the set-pieces tastily around the 
mound. At this climax of misery I gulped, swallowed 
my Adam’s apple—it was the only breakfast fruit in 
sight—jumped out of bed, and made for the bathroom. 

A shave anda dip cheered me mightily. By the time 
I was dressed and had packed my linen and my evening 
clothes in a suitcase, I had a plan of campaign mapped 
out. First, I must escape from the hotel. Sounds sim- 
ple, so long as I didn’t owe a dollar, but Napoleon’s 
passage of the bridge of Lodi, or Teddy’s assault on San 
Juan Hill, looked like buying fame at bargain rates 
beside walking out of a hotel without tipping a soul. 

I fixed it firmly in my mind that if once I let my suit- 
case get out of my hands I was,lost, and bolted for it. I 
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In Which the Prodigal Escapes from Bondage 
and Meets a Benevolent Old Gentleman 


fought my way down to the office, through hall-boys, 
elevator-boys and bell-boys who, at every step, leapt like 
tigers for my bag, some trying to wrest it from me by force, 
some to coax it away by guile, all solicitous lest I strain 
myself by so extraordinary an exertion, and reached the 
goal, flushed and uncomfortable, but victorious. There I 
gave up my room, explaining that I’d suddenly been called 
West, guarding my bag the while from attack by two boys 
who hovered on my flank. I arranged to have my trunk 
stored until called for, hoping that the porter wouldn’t 
exert his full strength when he came to lift it, as it might 
fly up and hit him; for it was empty. This was purely a 
mental hope, though, and I didn’t wait to verify it, but ran 
the gauntlet to the exit, brushed by the doorman without 
answering his solicitous ‘‘Cab, sir?’”’ and found myself on 
the Avenue, disgraced, yet safe. I’ve heard that New 
York hotels keep a servant for every guest that they can 
accommodate. They must have kept fifty for me. 

It was a solemn moment, but I was so delighted that 
the ordeal of getting out of the hotel was over that I felt 
nothing but elation. Tipping is undoubtedly a grave evil — 
when one doesn’t tip. Something should be done to stop 
it, and the man who leads the way in this great reform 
will deserve a monument—and need one, too—for he’ll 
starve to death. How vicious, how un-American some 
things seem when one can’t afford to do them! 

Treading the familiar primrose path to my little hock- 
shop on Sixth Avenue—so much of my stuff was hung up 
there that I really began to feel a proprietary interest in it 
—I commenced to plan breakfast, for at last I was going 
to eat again. Fatal mistake! to think of pleasure before 
business was concluded. The Hebrew, seeing my eagerness 
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and divining my appetite, viewed my 
evening clothes with indifference, my 
dinner-suit with scorn, and my gold 
studs with contempt. Twenty-five 
dollars for the lot, and a bad lot it was. He looked at me 
significantly, not at the collateral. 

I took it, feeling mortified that I owned such pitiful rags, 
ashamed that I must descend to taking money which was 
advanced out of sheer goodness of heart, and put for the 
nearest restaurant. While the steak was cooking, I had 
two grapefruit, two orders of eggs, two pots of coffee and 
a little breakfast bacon. I wound up with waffles and 
maple syrup, gave the waiter a quarter, stuck a perfecto 
under my nose, and started out, sassy and snappy, to find 
a boarding-house. 

All boarding-houses looked alike to me, for I’d never been 
in a New York one. A man had told me once that they 
were like whisky, only different, because, while they were 
all bad, some were worse than others. So I tackled the 
first house where I saw the sign ‘‘Rooms With Board” 
displayed, and asked the slovenly, but cheerful, female 
who answered the bell for the landlady, wondering the 
while what I should say when I was asked for references, 
The female looked me over, and answered: ‘I’m her, 
Step right in; I just happen to have a lovely room empty,” 
She relieved me of my bag with a firmness which brooked 
no opposition, and led the way upstairs to a hall bedroom. 
Before I saw it I knew that I had taken it, and no back talk. 

“I’m not quite sure how long my business will keep me 
in the city,’’ I explained in a rather apologetic tone as I 
paid twenty dollars in advance for two weeks, “so I 
sha’n’t send for my trunk just yet.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” my landlady returned ex 
pansively, ‘‘so long as you pay in advance. The last gent 
that had this room brought a paper collar and a copy of 
the Clipper, and got along quite comfortable for a week. 

Called one his baggage and the other his library. Quite 


a josher, Mr. Wilkens was, but always the gentleman.” | 


Then, after telling me the hours for meals, she left me 
to settle myself in my new quarters. 

Well, I was almost broke again, but I was sure ofa 
place to eat and sleep for two weeks at least, and that 
seemed pretty good to a fellow who’d never before 
looked further ahead than the nextday. The goodness, 
though, was more in the idea than in the fact. In 
novels, there’s always an atmosphere of decayed 
gentility about the boarding-house in which the poor 
hero lives. Well, this one had the decayed atmosphere, 
all right; but there was nothing genteel about it, and 
never had been. As I looked around my little room, 
with its dirty carpet and its cheap oak bed and wash- 
stand, I decided that any man who started life in such 
a room was a hero, all right, and that it was up to 
Carnegie to find him out and pin the largest medal in 
his collection on his breast. But Carnegie hasn't 
called yet. 

Dinner was my first meal at the boarding-house, for 
I spent the day downtown in a fruitless search for 
work. It was slightly past the hour when I reached 
my room, so, after a hasty freshening up, I sniffed the 
nutritious atmosphere in the hall, and, catching a fresh 
scent of corned-beef and cabbage, followed the trail 
down to a basement dining-room. A yell of laughter 
greeted my entrance, and I hesitated in the doorway, 
angry and disconcerted, until I saw that no one was 
paying the slightest attention to me. The merriment 
had not been called forth by anything amusing in my 
appearance, as my vanity had feared, but by a story 
which a man sitting at the head of the table was just 
finishing. The only vacant chair in the room was beside 
him, and, rather awkwardly, for I felt that my fellow- 
boarders were taking my measure, I made my way toit. 

Between sips of thin soup and bites of soggy bread, 
I returned their stares. There were half a dozel 
young women at the table, some pretty and pert, some 
pretty and peevish, one homely and good-hearted, 00 
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doubt—all rather tired looking. One of the men had long 
hair and wore a flowing silk tie, another had pink cheeks 
anda lisp, while a third had a bald head and a plumber’s 
mustache, through which he carefully strained his soup 
before it went gurgling merrily down his throat. 

But, most of all, my neighbor, the story-teller, interested 
me, As I sat down he greeted me in a slight, but un- 
mistakable Southern accent, with a polite ‘‘Good-evenin’, 
suh,” and I noticed that he wore a frock coat. ‘‘A minis- 
ter,” I thought. ‘‘They’re all great story-tellers. Looks 
as if | were going to be under religious influences.” 

The next moment I modified that opinion, for I over- 
heard my pretty neighbor on the other side saying: 
“Well, he fined me a day’s pay for that, and when I asked 
him what was the use of bein’ a show girl if he wouldn’t 
give a fellow a fair show, he said he’d show me if he heard 
another word out of my yap. Then he put me in the back 
row, and me the best dancer in the bunch. And it was all 
Jen’s jealousy! The idea of a human lard-pail like that 
thinkin’ she can dance. Ain’t she the pudge, though ?” 

That made me decide that the influences might be 
worldly, after all; but I was prepared to take them any 
way they came, just so I hadn’t struck one of those joints 
where ‘“‘we’re all just one large family, you know.” I 
haven’t had much experience, but when any one springs 
that “just one large family’’ gag on me I know that she’s 
going to renig on the grub, or be impertinently curious 
about my affairs, or insist on my joining young John D.’s 
Bible-class, or give me the worst of it someway. Ever 
since I was rusticated in my freshman year, and the 
Widow Jenkins made me welcome as a member of the 
family, and said she’d be a mother to me, and tried to be, 
and it cost the governor a thousand to settle Ysobel Jen- 
kins’ breach-of-promise suit, I’ve preferred to remain a 
cold and distant stranger. 

At this point my diagnosis of the atmosphere’s ailment 
was verified by the appearance of a New England boiled 
dinner, but it tasted better than its symptoms. Nothing 
short of dog would have discouraged my appetite. As we 
ate, 1 had an opportunity to scrutinize my neighbor more 
carefully. ‘‘ Looks like Henry Ward Beecher,” I decided 
at the first glance. ‘‘ With a dash of H. H. Rogers and 
Buffalo Bill,” I added at the second. One moment the 
lines around his eyes were those of a good- 
humored, easy-going man, who'd laughed 
his way through life, and every word that 
dropped from his lips was a lump of 
sugar. The next, as he warmed up to his 
subject, his face furrowed with the lines 
that a man gets from trouble and danger, 
and from facing both, and then the boom 
of battle sounded in his voice. 

“Don’t tell me, suh,’’ he was saying to 
the man with the plumber’s mustache. 
“Life’s a gamble in this age of commer- 
cialism, and Fo’tune deals from a 
brace box. She’s no longer blind, but 
cross-eyed, and she hoodoos every square 
man that sits in her game. What show 
have honesty and frugality, suh? What 
chance have you and I in business against 
the Spurlocks and the Harrimans? None, 
suh! I repeat it—none. No mo’ than a 
Sunday-school teacher at the Brighton 
track. Not so much, suh; for even the 
Veriest tyro at that noble spo’t may 
occasionally pick a winnah. But, not 
content with nullifyin’ the laws of busi- 
hess, the hell-houn’s of the system have 
suspended the operation of the beneficent 
laws of chance.” 


It wasn’t the language of the cloth. ce SM 

“Just how have they managed to do OS case 
that, sir?”” I ventured. ¢ 

“How, suh? How, suh?” and the -. y7"- — 


Southerner transferred his attention to 
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me. ‘Let me illustrate. One mo’ning, twenty years 
ago, suh, I was standing in Hi Bufort’s bucket-shop in 
Memphis, when my friend, Col’nel Sampson, walked in. 
The Col’nel had a regrettable habit of imbibing quite 
freely in the evenin’ and then of beginning again next 
mo’nin’, befo’ his bettah nature had had an opportunity 
to assert itself. So he never really caught up with 
himself. Well, suh, he was feeling pretty tol’ably comf’t- 
able this mo’nin’; in fact, while he could navigate 
successfully, fo’ he nevah lost control of his membahs, 
he could only just stuttah, and he saw double. Remark- 
able illustration of the compensations of Natchah, suh, that 
when a man loses the powah of speech he can see twice 
as much! Well, suh, the Col’nel walked up to the boa’d; 
tried to make out the quotations; couldn’t; spread his 
legs apart; took deliberate aim, and expectorated at the 
list of stocks. A very ungen’manly trick, suh, I grant you; 
but perhaps a justifiable stratagem under the circum- 
stances. Then he pointed to the spot on the boa’d—he 
had hit the L. & N. quotation, if I remembah rightly 
—and called out: ‘Here you, Hi, buy me thousan’ 
shash of thash,’ and, by Geo’ge, suh, that stock never 
did stop going up. Made his everlasting fo’tune fo’ 
him. Now, suh, could that happen under the present 
system ?’’ 

“Why,” I admitted, “I don’t just exactly see the con- 
nection.” 

“Don’t see the connection, suh? It’s perfectly plain. 
In those days speculation was a gentleman’s game, with 
a fair spo’ting element in it. Now, suh, it’s played with 
loaded dice, by a lot of sho’t card men, who’d rob an 
intoxicated gentleman without the slightest compunc- 
tions. Do I make myself clear, suh?”’ 

I was rather dazed by the Southerner’s logic, but he 
carried it off with such fire and conviction that I could 
only murmur an assent—I hate fool arguments, anyway — 
and ask him if there were no remedy for this parlous state 
of affairs. 

“Our honored President will find a way, suh,’’ he re- 
turned with decision. ‘A great and good man, though not 
of my political faith. I have a most profound admiration 
for him, despite the unfortunate and ill-advised Booker 
T. Washington incident. He has my confidence, suh.”’ 
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We had finished 
our dinner, and 
were leaving the 
dining-room, 
when my neigh- 
bor turned back 
to me and said 
cordially: “I 
should be glad to 
continue our con- 
versation, if you ‘ 
will honah me with yo’ company in my apartment, 
Mr.——,” and he paused for me to supply the name. 


“Spurlock, sir—Jack Spurlock,’’ I answered. “‘I shall 
be delighted to accept your invitation.” 
“A name not unconnected with our topic,’’ was his 


comment. 

“If you mean money, it’s quite unconnected with it in 
my person,”’ I replied lightly. 

‘*A lack we have in common, suh,”’ he answered with 
a slight bow. ‘My name is Jackson—Majah Geo’ge 
Magoffin Jackson, suh, of Bowling Green, Kentucky.”’ 

“‘A soldier, Major?” 

‘Of the late unpleasantness, suh; but now of Fo’tune, 
or perhaps mo’ accurately, of Misfo’tune.” 

‘‘Brothers in arms,” I laughed, and that was how my 
friendship with the Major began. 

He had a bully, big room, though it was shabbily fur- 
nished, and a trunk, which seemed very grand and opulent 
to me. He planted me in the easiest chair, gave me a real 
cigar and brought out a bottle of Bourbon. ‘‘Say when, 
suh,” he requested as he began to pour. 

‘‘T’ll take mine with water, if you please,” I interrupted. 

The Major set down the bottle and hunted up a tumbler. 

‘‘A degenerate age,’’ he commented sadly. ‘‘An era of 
dilution—watered honah; watered stocks; watered whis- 
ky. I beg yo’ pa’don, suh; I meant nothing personal.” 

“Don’t mind me, Major,’’ I replied cheerfully. ‘‘I 
guess you've called it,” and I lifted my glass. 

The Major raised his, inclined it toward me and tossed 
off his drink with, ‘‘ Yo’ health, suh.’”’ There was no con- 
cession to the spirit of the age on his part, either before 
or after the operation. He took his straight. 

I set mine down untasted. For as I smelt 
the whisky I decided that I didn’t want it, and 
that it was plain foolishness at this stage of the 
game to take on a habit which most employers 
didn’t seem to like. Then, too, for several days 
I’d been wondering vaguely whether there 
mightn’t be some rewards handed out nearer 
than Heaven for this Be-good business. An old 
hand at virtue would have reformed either be- 
fore or after accepting the drink, but my good 
resolutions are nothing if not de trop. 

The Major, seeing that I was slighting his 
liquor, promptly resented the implied reflection 
on its quality. 

‘‘Have no fears, suh,”’ he explained a little 
stiffly. ‘It’s from home, and the best that the 
old State can do.”” Drinking Kentucky whisky 
was a sacred rite with him, and not to be treated 
lightly. 

“Tt isn’t that,’’ I answered, rather shame- 
facedly; ‘“‘but I’m up against it now, and I 
don’t believe that it’s good business to drink 
under the circumstances. In fact, I think I'll 
cut it out for keeps.” 

‘‘A wise decision,” the Major returned. ‘I 
admiah, I honah you fo’ it,’’ and he dismissed 
the subject with a flourish. I yearned to ex- 
plain further, for I could see plainly that he 
thought I had a weakness for rum. But I re- 
frained, realizing the hopelessness of making a 
man of the Major’s training understand that 
there could be any reason, except a depraved 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Coming Parliament of 


As Seen from the Capitals of Europe. [1V—-Vienna 


By WILLIAM T. STEAD 


HEY call us vis- 
T ionariesand Uto- 

pians,”’ I said to 
Baron Lexa d’Ahren- 
thal, the Minister of 
Austria-Hungary, as I 
took leave of him in the Foreign Office at Vienna, ‘‘ because 
we believe in the coming of the United States of Europe 
and afterward of the United States of the World. But 
when we look at what you have accomplished in creating 
and maintaining the United States of Austria-Hungary, 
we see that we have no reason 





for discouragement. Our task : stig: 
will not be so difficult as yours.” ) «* ..| SUEEP?) 
The Minister-President smiled |" ™)) oy -y ey 
as he replied: — wie ae 4 
“So we are an encourage- 
ment to you! Even our difficul- 


ties! But I believe implicitly in 
the future of Austria-Hungary. 
And it may be that what we 
have done you also may accom- 
plish on a vaster scale.” 
Baron d’#hrenthal, the 


points to the mission of Monsieur de Martens and evades a 
direct answer. Everything, therefore, depends for the 
moment upon Monsieur de Martens and his mission to the 
Courts of Europe. I have had a long talk with this em- 
inent Russian envoy and am very well satisfied with the 
prospect. 

Long years ago I named Monsieur 
de Martens the ‘Chief Justice of 
Christendom,’”’ and the sobriquet, 
being well deserved, has never been 
forgotten. For twenty years this 
distinguished man has been recog- 
nized as absolutely indispensable, not 
merely by his own government, but 
by all other governments wherever 
any international work was to be done 
Do ee or any international arbitration ar- 
ranged. He has been nominated 





Minister-President of the com- 
plex congeries of heterogeneous 
nationalities called Austria- 
Hungary, is new to his post. | 
Before he was summoned to 











arbitrator in no fewer than seven 
international arbitrations. His hon- 
esty, his impartiality, his sagacity 
4 have been recognized by every govern- 

) ment with which he has had to do. 





succeed Count Goluchowski as 
director of the foreign policy of 
the Empire Kingdom, he had 
served for some yearsas Austrian 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. ‘‘ Always do the compara- 
tive’’—Cecil Rhodes’ maxim—is easier to practice when 
the comparative is brought into vivid prominence by a 
sudden change of scene. Great as are the difficulties of 
Austria-Hungary, they are as nothing to those which con- 
front the sovereign to whom Baron d’Athrenthal was 
recently, accredited. He was in St. Petersburg on Red 
Sunday, when Father Gapon led his followers to the 
slaughter, and he remained there till after the Black Week, 
when the strikers plunged the capitals of the Empire into 
the blackness of outer darkness. Yet, even as to Russia, 
Baron d’A¢hrenthal was by no means without hope. He 
has implicit confidence in the unshakeable determination 
of the Czar to transform Russia into a constitutional state, 
despite all the tremendous dangers of the period of tran- 
sition. And, as this determination of the Czar is acquiesced 
in by every responsible statesman in Russia, there is reason 
to hope that if the party of progress will but be content to 
walk before it runs, and to run before it flies, a strong, 
free, modern constitutional state will emerge from the 
seething caldron into which the old autocratic system has 
been flung by the stern but beneficent Fates of Revolution 
and War. 

At the Russian Embassy at Vienna I received a letter 
from Monsieur Isvoltsky, the Foreign Minister of the Czar, 
which led me to abandon my original intention of revisit- 
ing Russia on this round. His Majesty sent me his kind 
appreciation of my labors, and cordially wished me every 
success. But Monsieur Isvoltsky added that, owing to 
the excessive preoccupation of the Emperor in the pressing 
business of state, it was practically impossible to appoint 
a date in advance for my reception. Imperial engagements 
are usually fixed too far in advance to admit of the sudden 
interpolation of an audience to a visitor who is making a 
flying tour around the continent. The same difficulty 
rendered it impossible for me, as Baron d’Athrenthal in- 
formed me, to see the Emperor-King in the two days that 
remained after he had received my memorial. Monsieur 
Isvoltsky was good enough to say that he would be de- 
lighted to see me, and have a talk over the above question, 
but as I have never yet been to Russia without having a 
talk with a Czar, I decided to postpone my visit until a 
more convenient season. I would meet Monsieur Martens 
in Berlin, and from him I would learn all that I could 
ascertain in St. Petersburg. 

Monsieur Martens, or, to give him his full title as it 
appears on his visiting-card, ‘‘Monsieur de Martens, 
Permanent Member of the Council of Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of Russia and Member of the Institute of France,” 
is at present the most important factor in the situation. 
When I asked Baron d’Ahrenthal for his views on this 
subject or on that, the answer was always the same: ‘‘I 
am waiting for the arrival of Monsieur de Martens, who 
will bring me the latest information as to the proposed 
modifications of the conference program. Until he comes 
I can neither appoint my committees of examination nor 
select my delegates.’”’ Monsieur Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister, being questioned in Paris, in like manner 





| 
Still Carries on Business } 
at the Old Stand 


In arranging the programs and in 
carrying through the business of in- 
ternational conferences, he has had 
more experience than any living man. 
He was a leading spirit, although then a junior, at the 
Brussels Conference of 1874. He was the master mind at 
The Hague Conference in 1899. He is now intrusted by 
the Czar with the task of arranging the preliminary pro- 
gram of the conference that is to meet at The Hague this 
year. The task could not have been intrusted to any 
better hands. Monsieur de Martens is eminently qualified 
for acting the part of ‘‘ honest broker’’ between the oppos- 
ing parties, whose difference of opinion has hitherto led to 
some delay in summoning the conference. 

These differences I found more accentuated at Vienna 
than at any other capital which I had visited. In opposi- 
tion to the strongly-expressed convictions of the English, 
American and Italian Governments, it is held, in quarters 
where German influences predominate, that the conference 
should be strictly limited to questions arising out of a 
state of belligerency. To discuss either a ‘‘standstill”’ ora 
limitation or a reduction of armaments, it is maintained, 
would be to foist upon a conference summoned for one 
purpose, upon which agreement is possible, the con- 
sideration of another and much larger subject, on which 
agreement is admittedly impossible. The invitations to 
the conference as originally issued by Russia and accepted 
by the other Powers were invitations to discuss a definite 
program, strictly limited to certain questions of belliger- 
ency. To force upon such a conference the consideration 
of other questions vast, vague and impracticable is 
monstrous. 

To these objections the following answers are forth- 
coming. The original initiative in calling the confer- 
ence proceeded from America. The right to issue formal 
invitations was conceded of courtesy to the Czar, as the 
convener of the first conference of The Hague. President 
Roosevelt acted at the suggestion of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, which met at St. Louis. The aim of that 
Union is clearly defined. It desired a larger program, 
including the discussion of armaments and the extension 
of arbitration. If the original program drawn up by 
Russia excluded these subjects, that was due solely to the 
preoccupation of the public mind during wartime with 
questions of belligerency. The program was drawn up 
while the war between 
Russia and Japan was 
still raging. It was 
approved by the Czar 
a few days after peace 
had been signed at 
Portsmouth. 

But much has hap- 
pened since then. The 
questions of contra- 
band of war and rights 
of neutrals and the cap- 
ture of private property 
at sea have receded into 
the background. The 
return of the Liberals 
to power in England 
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has created a ney 
international sityg. 
tion. New hopes haye 
arisen in the hearts of 
the peoples. The Ip. 
terparliamentary 
Union last year, meeting at Westminster, reaffirmed its 
desire to have armaments and arbitrations discugseq at 
the conference. 

It is believed that all the Powers are willing to consent 
to the extension of the original program with the exception 
of Germany, whose assent is at this moment still to seek, 
It is monstrous to deny to the Parliament of the Worl 
liberty to discuss armaments because Germany objects, 
This is a new and a worse form of the Liberum veto which 
paralyzed the Polish Diet and contributed to the ruin ang 
dismemberment of the Polish Kingdom. 

Between these opposing views Monsieur de Martens has 
to pick his way. It is true that Russia is the author of 
the original program, but then the Czar was also the 
originator of the idea which England, America and Italy 
have now made their own. What it was so urgently 
necessary to discuss in 1899 cannot be ruled out as unfit 
for discussion in 1907, when the burden of armaments 
has risen by hundreds of millions. Monsieur de Martens, 
who was present at all the discussions of the last conference, 
is perfectly familiar with the difficulties of the question, as 
well as with the special objections taken by Germany, 
He can be trusted to act his part to perfection. Should he 
succeed in reconciling the two opposing tendencies, he wil] 
have added one more wreath to his many laurels, and 
render absolutely inexcusable any further delay on the 
part of the Norwegian committee in awarding him the 
Nobel prize. It should have been his by right, years ago, 
but the prejudice against Russians weighed too strongly 
with the kinsmen of the Finns to permit them to recognize 
his claims. 

It is indispensable that there should be a preliminary 
agreement as to the program. At most conferences, not- 
ably at the famous Berlin Congress of 1878, everything has 
been rehearsed beforehand. But for such agreements in 
advance, conferences would break up in confusion almost 
as soon as they met. The Hague Conference of 1899 had 
its program, but it was so vague and general that most of 
the delegates expected it would result in nothing. That 
out of the chaos came order, and that the conference 
actually did something, is to this day regarded by most 
of its delegates as a modern miracle, upon the repetition 
of which it would not be well to count, especially if the 
element of popular pressure from below be not constantly 
in evidence in 1907 as it was in 1899. 

The one hope of success is that the fear of the people 
should constantly be present in the minds ‘of their 
rulers. It is the effective working secular substitute for 
the fear of God, which is the beginning of all wisdom. 
Here in Austria we have the most striking manifestation 
of the triumph of democracy that has been witnessed of 
recent years. The day after I arrived in the Austrian 
capital the finishing touches were given in Parliament 
to the law conferring the suffrage upon every Austrian 
male of twenty-five years of age who has resided six months 
in any electoral district. All the complicated series of 
franchises which heretofore prevailed in Austria to secure 
the ascendency of the middle classes and the influence cf 
the nobles have been swept away at a stroke. 
The number of members in the Reichsrath has 
been raised from four hundred and twenty-five 

Wa to five huadred and sixteen. And this astonish- 
i, ing revolution has been practically forced upon 
a most reluctant feudal aristocracy by the will 
we of the Emperor. The oldest and most exper 
a enced sovereign in Europe, representing 4 
we: dynasty beside which that of the Hohenzollerns 
te is but a mushroom of the morning, has, by his 
own immense personal ascendency, established 
the principle of universal suffrage as the basis 
of the throne of the Hapsburgs. . 

The mere recapitulation of the titles of his 
Apostolic Imperial Majesty helps by the sonorous 
roll-call of dignities to suggest the complexity 
of the compote of nationalities and races over 
which he reigns and the aggregate of monarchical 
capital that is vested in the personal trust which 
has this year placed itself in the hands of the 
democracy. The list as it appears in the 
Almanach de Gotha, that indispensable com- 
panion of all who frequent the Courts and 
Cabinets of Europe, runs as follows: 

Franz Josef the First; Charles, Emperor of 
Austria, Apostolic King of Hungary, King 0 
Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of Croatia, of Slavonia, 
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of Galicia, of Lodo- 

se and of Ilyria, 
a of loan, 
etc., Archduke of 
Austria, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and of 
Cracow, Duke of 
Lorraine, of Salz- 
burg, of Styria, of 
Carinthia, of Carni- 
olaand of Bukovina, 
Grand Prince of 
Transylvania, Mar- 

ve of Moravia, 
Puke of Higher Silesia and of Lower Silesia, of Modena, 
Parma, Plaisance and Guastalla, of Auschwitz and Zator, 
of Teschen, Frioul, Ragusa and Zara, Princely Count of 


Cylindrical Balloons 


Hapsburg and Tyrol, of Kybourg, Goritz and Gradisca, 
Prince of Trente and Brixen, M ve of High and of 
Low Lusace and in Istria, Count of Hohenembs, Feldkirck, 


Brigance, Sonnenberg, etc., Seigneur of Trieste, Cattaro 
and of the Wendish March, Grand Voyvode of Servia, etc. 


It reads like a list of the concerns amalgamated in the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The Emperor, who is nine times King, once Archduke, 
+wice Grand Duke and eleven times Duke, to say nothing 
of being Margrave, Count, Voyvode, Seigneur, etc., etc., is 
the man who has established universal suffrage in Austria 
in the midst of the misgivings of his nobles and the alarm 
of many of those who have been the chief supporters of 
his throne. 

The Emperor-King is one of those who take their 
profession seriously. He is the lynch-pin of the whole 
machine, and he knows it. If he were to drop out there 
are some who fear that Austria-Hungary would go to 
pieces. But, although he is seventy-seven years old, he is 
so hale and hearty that people say there is no reason why 
he should not last another dozen years yet. Called to the 
throne when but a boy of eighteen, in the midst of the 
revolutionary earthquake of 1848, he has now reigned for 
fifty-nine years, and is still recognized as the indispensable 
man. He toils wearilessly at the laboring oar. Like the 
King of Italy, he rises with the lark. He is out of bed by 
four in the morning, being with his papers by five, and 
receives his Ministers at half-past seven. He does not play 
at being monarch. He is not an orator like the Kaiser, nor 
a mystic like the Czar. He is the man of business, who 
sticks to business, and although he has been driven out of 
Germany by one war and out of Italy by two, he has 
extended his dominions in the Balkans, and still carries on 
business at the old stand. 

That such a man at such a time should have deemed it 
necessary to make a plunge into universal suffrage is 
significant indeed. 

As to the results which will follow this leap into the 
dark, no one can speak with certainty. It appears to be 
clear that the German Liberal element will be weakened, 
that the Poles will come back stronger than ever, that 
there will be a peasants’ party in the Reichsrath, as in the 
Douma, and that the Socialistsand Clericals will be strongly 
reénforced. There are some who declare that the Clericals 
and Socialists, or Clerical-Socialists of Doctor Lueger’s 
type, will govern the Empire for the next four years, and 
that they will be succeeded in turn by a Socialist majority 
pure and simple. Such, it need hardly be said, is not the 
calculation of the Emperor. It is hoped that the members 
chosen by universal suffrage will be more loyal to the 
Emperor than those elected by the middle classes, and 
that the acrimonious jealousy of the various nationalities 
may disappear in the presence of a wider spirit of imperial 
patriotism. Amid all these conflicting prognostications, 
one thing appears to 
be quite clear. After 
universal suffrage, 
Austria will be more 
of a Slavonic state 
than she was before 
—more Slavonic, 
and also more demo- 
cratic. 

There is some 
reason to believe that 
one, at least, of the 
motives which led 
the Emperor to take 
up universal suffrage 
was the desire to 
“dish the Whigs, ’’ to 
use Disraeli’s old 
phrase, not so much 
in Austria as in 
Hungary. The Mag- 
yars, who number about nine and a half millions out of 
the eighteen million inhabitants of Hungary, have hitherto 
Tuled the roost at Budapest. They have heretofore been 
equally anxious to hold their own against Vienna, and to 
maintain their ascendency over a minority almost equal to 
their own in numbers. By committing himself to universal 
suffrage, Franz Josef, Emperorin Austria, Kingin Hungary, 
has at once made a bold bid for the support of the 








It Will Shed a New Light on the Question 
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non-Magyar minority and dealt a heavy 
blow against the Magyar domination. 
For the moment the Independence Party 
which is in power is somewhat puzzled 
as to how to counter this bold move from 
Vienna. It does not like to concede 
universal suffrage, but its hand has 
practically been forced by the sovereign. 
Yielding with such grace as it can, 
it is at present studying out schemes 
by which it may retain, under the 
new suffrage, the ascendency it has 
hitherto possessed. Much may be done 
ae = by judicious gerrymandering of the con- 
stituencies, and something also by insist- 
ing upon educational tests, after the 
tes familiar fashion of the Southern States 
of America. It is, however, improbable 
that they will go so far as to demand a 
knowledge of the Magyar language as a condition of the 
suffrage. Even without this, one of the Hungarian 
Ministers told me he thought that the Chamber elected 
under the new suffrage would be as like its predecessor as 
two peas in the same pod. 

When I visited Budapest I saw for the first time the 
quaint spectacle of two flags flying from the same flag- 
staff. The larger flag that flew aloft was the flag of 
Hungary. The smaller flag that flew below was the flag 
of Croatia. It is the law that whenever business affecting 
both Hungary and Croatia is before Parliament, both 
Hungarian and Croatian flags must fly over the Parliament 
House. It was an outward and visible symbol of the 
diversity in unity that is distinctive of the United States of 
Austro-Hungary. ‘If you make your flagstaff longer, you 
can also hang out the Roumanian, Slovak, German, 
Ruthenian and Italian flags,’ I remarked to Count 
Apponyi, the Hungarian Minister of Education. ‘‘No,” 
said he, ‘‘there is a Croatia as well as Croatians. But, 
although there are Hungarian subjects who 
speak Roumanian, Slovak and the other lan- 
guages, there are no separate states within our 
frontiers entitled to recognition as distinct 
entities with a flag of their own.” 

Of these nationalities the Roumanians, who 
are about two millions in number and are the 
strongest, both in material development and in 
the political support they enjoy from the 
Roumanian Kingdom, are the chief antagonists 
of the Magyars. With them usually act the 
Slovaks, who are poor and uneducated. The 
Magyars will find it necessary to secure the sup- 
port of the Croats and the Germans if they are 
to hold their own. The game of politics all 
over the world is much the same, and the 
bosses of American cities would find themselves 
thoroughly at home among the wire-pullers of 
Vienna and Budapest. Even the languages of 
these European lands would not be unfamiliar. 
But, as yet, no Polish or Bohemian or Roumanian precinct 
in New York or Chicago has developed any ambition to 
develop into a State with a flag and a nationality of its 
own. The Stars and Stripes suffice for all the immigrants, 
who are too loyal to the new flag to desire to fly one of 
their own. But in the Old World it is different, and this 
difference is vital. 

The more closely one studies the existing difficulties 
which confront modern statesmen and European popula- 
tions, the more convinced do we become that the creation 
of a universal key-language is absolutely indispensable to 
the welfare of human society in its present state of 
development. In Hungary, with its eighteen mil- 
lions of human beings, there are no fewer than 
seven distinct languages spoken by as many differ- 
ent groups, no one of which is intelligible to the 
others. The adoption of any one of these seven 
languages as the key-language would be resented 
by those speaking the other six, as treason to their 
mother tongue. 

The only key-language that has any chance of 
adoption is one that must have no nationality of 
its own to arouse the jealousy of rivals—that is to 
say, it must either be the language of a dead 
nationality or an artificial language constructed 
with no national basis. Against dead languages 
there is the objection that they do not contain 
words descriptive of modern life. They are also 
difficult to master. Various efforts have been 
made to create a key-language of late years. All 
have failed but one. Esperanto holds the field. Its 
flag, green with a white star, excites no national 
rivalries. Being a creation of our own times, its vocabu- 
lary includes the latest inventions of the twentieth century 
in the way of word-making. It is simple, regular and 
logical. Moreover, it has already made its way into 
every land. I found enthusiastic Esperantists in Buda- 
pest. The advantages of Esperanto were blazoned forth 
on the walls of modern Rome, and descanted upon by 
Monsignori at the College de Propaganda Fide. When once 
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it is adopted as the key-language of the world, the drudg- 
ery of mastering three or four languages now inflicted 
on the children of many of the smaller states wili finally 
disappear. 

At Budapest I attended a sitting of the Hungarian 
Parliament, lunched with Count Apponyi, the Minister of 
Education, discussed aeroplanes with Monsieur Kossuth, 
Minister of Commerce, and talked with Monsieur Wekerle, 
the Prime Minister, about the conference and its program. 
In the evening I had tea with Monsieur Vambery, the 
veteran Orientalist, and later I met the leading workers for 
peace at supper. I was glad to find that the Hungarian 
Cabinet had unanimously adopted the resolutions passed 
by the Interparliamentary Union at its last meeting in 
Westminster. These resolutions demand that the con- 
ference should deal with the questions of armament and 
arbitration. Count Apponyi, the leading member of the 
Hungarian group, is well known in America. He regretted 
much that the pressure of the responsibilities of office 
rendered it impossibie for him to accept Mr. Carnegie’s 
invitation to the opening of the Pittsburg Institute. 

The adhesion of the Hungarian Cabinet to the English- 
American demand for an enlarged program paralyzes the 
possible opposition of Baron d’A¢hrenthal. According to 
the constitution of the Empire-Kingdom, the attitude of 
Austria-Hungary is decided by the Minister-President in 
consultation with the Prime Ministers of Austria and of 


Hungary. They both must cencur in whatever policy is 
adopted. If either of them dissents, joint action becomes 
impossible. In the present case, Hungary, by allying 


herself with Italy, secures at least the neutrality of 
Austria. If Baron de Beck, the Prime Minister of 
Austria, should oppose the enlargement of the program, 
that would not be enough to secure Austrian support 
for the German policy. Monsieur Wekerle and the 
Hungarian Cabinet, by taking a decided tone in favor of 
the enlarged program, have practically decided the ques- 
tion. Of the four governments represented in the Triple 
Alliance, two are 
definitely committed 
to the English- 
American line, and 
two are more or less 
indefinitely in oppo- 
sition. 

I asked Baron 
d’#hrenthal 
whether he would 
follow Count An- 
drdssy’s example of 
1878, and go him- 
self as delegate of 
Austria-Hungary, 
if the program were 
enlarged and Sir 
Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman were to 
go as British dele- 
gate. He said that he feared he had too muchtodo. The 
talk in Vienna is that the first Austrian delegate will be 
Count Merey de Kapos Mere, who was second at The 
Hague in 1899. Professor Lammasch, an admirable man, 
will also probably return to The Hague as an Austrian 
delegate. In 1899 Austria played second fiddle to Ger- 
many, hardly daring to call her soul her own. This year 
it is thought that she will take a more independent line. 

When in Vienna I called upon Mr. Francis, the 
American Ambassador, who is installed in one of the 
houses associated with one of the most pitiful and tragic 
stories of modern times. There is nothing either pitiful or 
tragic about Mr. Francis. He is comfortable and com- 
placent, as is natural to a man who has twice broken the 
record of succeeding his father as American representative 
at the same foreign court. But although born in the 
purple—to apply a familiar phrase—no homespun police- 
man could display a keener interest in American politics 
than does the successor to Mr. Storer, whose devotion to 
Mr. Roosevelt is enough to fill up and overflow any 
deficiencies in that respect in his predecessor. 

At Budapest, as at Vienna and Rome, I found that 
the question of the future of the aeroplane interested the 
leading spirits much more than the program of The Hague 
Conference—and with reason. If the aeroplane fulfillseven 
one-half of the sanguine expectations of its projectors, it is 
not armaments, but the collapse of armaments, which 
will preoccupy the attention of the Parliaments of Man. 

In my previous letter I referred to the views of the King 
of Italy on the subject. Victor Emmanuel II, it may be 
said, is a young man full of his first enthusiasms, and no 
expert. Baron d’Ahrenthal is not a young man, but an 
experienced diplomatist and statesman, who has for the 
last few years of his life been cooling his judgment in the 
somewhat cynical and icy atmosphere of St. Petersburg. 
He is now the responsible Minister-President of Austria- 
Hungary, one of the six great Powers of Europe. But on 


the subject of aeroplanes and the effect which they will 
have upon the military and naval armaments of the world 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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THE MAYFAIR ACCOUNT 


proper pride in the 

new building of the 
Treasury Bank. No ex- 
pense had been spared. All 
was of pure marble. The 
glass in the great skylight 
was yellow, but the color 
was lost upon the white sur- 
faces below. Marble slabs, 
to serve as benches for office 
boys or waiting customers, 
stood at intervals about 
the large banking-room. 
Sympathetic spectators 
half expected to see sheeted 
corpses laid out on these 
slabs. Architectural scof- 
fers, indeed, called Mr. 
Placey’s chaste monument 
“the morgue” and ‘‘the 
sarcophagus” —it looked so 
white and cold. 

The president’s private 
office had tapestried walls, 
heavily gilded ceilings and rich rugs. Entering it, one of 
the English visitors mechanically rubbed his hands to- 
gether like a person absorbing grateful warmth after a 
chill. This office opened upon a quarterdeck occupied by 
the executive staff, from which a fine sweep of marble 
steps led down to the general banking-office. Behind the 
marble counters, and in the gallery overhead, the force of 
clerks toiled. At a quarter past eight the first mail ar- 
rived, in big sacks. Messengers fell upon it, ripping the 
envelopes with slim, steel blades, sorting the contents with 
nimble fingers. At ten o’clock batches of checks on a 
dozen big banks were sent out, to lighten the work at the 
clearing house. The clearing-house squad took the last 
second, and went at a trot, lugging fifteen millions of 
paper. A glut of business flowed across the virgin coun- 
ters. Tellers raked in stacks of checks and slapped out 
corded bundles of banknotes. 

What the maw received the stomach must digest. Rows 
of bookkeepers, perched at high desks, worked like so 
many admirable automatons. All must be vised, assorted, 
entered, distributed, balanced—and all on the minute. 

It was this complex, yet most economical, digestive ap- 
paratus that Wakefield, an assistant cashier, explained to 
the English visitors. President Placey was proud of the 
organization; but he confessed that Wakefield knew far 
more about the details than he did, and he followed along 
at the tail of the party, stroking his long mustache and 
complacently absorbing the Englishmen’s admiration. 

They had made the tour of the gallery and two sides of 
the parallelogram below. To see thirty thousand items, 
all meaning money, handled with such accuracy and des- 
patch was quite interesting. The lord paused, with indul- 
gent curiosity, beside the end of a stout, wire cage. Three 
men occupied it. In the third the lord recognized an 
Englishman—rather stout, with a round, chubby face, a 
red mustache and a shock of light hair worn pompadour; 
an ordinary-looking person, and middle-aged. He sat at 
a desk. In his left hand, as one might hold an oversized 
deck of cards, he held a thick bundle of checks of various 
sizes and colors. His right hand, with so steady a motion 
that it looked perfectly mechanical, dealt the checks into 
a box with three compartments. 

‘*He’s paying the checks, as we call it,’’ Wakefield ex- 
plained. ‘‘When a check is presented at the counter to be 
cashed, the paying-teller, of course, passes on the genuine- 
ness of the signature. But the bulk of our checks come in 
from the clearing house. Those are brought to this man, 
and he passes on the genuineness of the signatures. When 
he drops a check in that box, therefore, the signature is 
accepted and the check is paid.” 

‘‘And what amount, now, goes through his hands in a 
day ?”’ the lord inquired. 

“Oh, I suppose it averages ten millions,” Wakefield 
replied, offhand. 

His lordship seemed to find it quite interesting, and 
lingered a moment, although the assistant cashier had 
turned half away. The man in the cage had not moved 
his head, nor varied in any degree that steady, mechanical 
motion of his right hand. His eyes were fixed on the lower 
right-hand corner of the pack. As he slipped off one check 
the signature on the next sprang into view. 

The lord’s son seemed to have been calculating. ‘‘Over 
two million pounds a day,” he announced. ‘And what 
wages does he get for that?” 

Naturally the check-payer heard, but he showed no sign 
of it. Mr. Placey looked inquiringly at Wakefield. ‘‘A 
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hundred and twenty dollars a month,” said the assistant 
cashier, and nervously twisted his mustache. 

Again the son made a computation. ‘Twenty-two 
pounds,”’ he said. ‘‘That’s not so bad. How long has he 
been doing it?”’ 

The assistant cashier moved restlessly on his feet. 
‘Eight years,’’ he said tersely. The son gathered that 
the question some way annoyed him, and politely dropped 
the subject. 

Back at his own station on the quarterdeck, his task of 
guide and expositor discharged, Wakefield bowed stiffly 
to the visitors. The lord and the eminent commoner 
nodded good-naturedly. The honorable son fumbled a bit, 
but shook hands. They followed Mr. Placey to his private 
office. It happened that nobody was waiting at the assist- 
ant cashier’s desk, and fora moment Wakefield hesitated, 
his hand on the back of the chair. An impulse to return 
to the cage and speak to Lowndes was upon him. But a 
customer appeared and he sat down. 

Lowndes himself had paid no attention to the visitors. 
People like that were always drifting through, admiring 
the big machine of human cogs. Without looking up he 
had, however, been perfectly aware of Wakefield. When 
the visitors were gone, as before, he dealt his checks 
machine-like. Then a hitch occurred. The brown slip of 
paper that looked at him from the top of the pack was 
signed Thomas N. Mayfair. The signature was right. He 
saw that at a glance. Yet his arm paused. He looked at 
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the amount of the check— 
seven thousand dollars; at 
the payee—a firm of stock. 
brokers. He even whip 

it over and looked at the 
indorsement. These details 
were none of his business, 
He dropped the check into 
the box and dealt on, 

The Treasury Bank pro- 
vided luncheon for its staff, 
Almost invariably Lowndes 
went down at a quarter past 
twelve. To-day, however, 
he spoke to the other agsist- 
ant tothe paying-teller, and 
arranged to go at a quarter 
to one. He loitered in the 
lavatory, and, as he had 
calculated, encountered 
Wakefield. 

The two men were very 
unlike. Seeing Lowndes’ 
heavy person and round 
face, one would expect his 
trousers to bag and his coat to wrinkle in just that 
hopelessly-commonplace manner. Wakefield was of about 
the same age—that is, in the early forties—but tall, slim, 
straight and trig; handsome, with hair almost white, a 
thin, eager, colorless face, dark eyes and a pointed mus- 
tache almost black. He looked alert, competent, brilliant 
even, and with a sharp air of success. 

‘Hello, Tommy!” he sang out gayly. ‘‘ You’rea pretty 
Britisher. Why didn’t you jump up and salaam when | 
brought a lord around to look at you?”’ 

“IT didn’t know it was a lord,” Lowndes replied. He 
was a good deal of a duffer at a joke. But, as they walked 
across to the stairs that led to the dining-room— Wake- 
field looking down into his face and laughing—he had 
nerves that felt the assistant cashier’s nearness and his 
high-strung, dashing, genial atmosphere. He stopped at 
the head of the stairs. 

‘What do you think of the stock market, Dave?” he 
asked gravely. 

Wakefield stooped a little, his dark eyes intimately 
questioning and probing the other’s heavy face. It wasa 
gunpowdery sort of subject within the walls of the Treas- 
ury Bank. Every one knew that Mr. Placey would not 
tolerate any dabbling in stocks by his subordinates of the 
lesser ranks. His own great and well-known operations 
on the Exchange were decidedly not dabblings. 

Again Lowndes was not so dull but that he could see in 
Wakefield’s eyes a moment’s hesitation and weighirig as to 
whether he should answer as an assistant cashier to a clerk 
or as himself to the man who had been his chum twenty 
years before. He answered to the one-time chum: 

“Why, this little money pinch can’t last. Here it is 
the middle of June. The big men have got the stocks. 
You'll see this market shoot up twenty points in a week.” 
He stooped a little lower. ‘‘ You in it, Tommy?” 

There was something in the light, velvety touch of the 
voice that hurt the clerk. It subtly offered something. 

“I wish you were as far out of it as I am, Dave,’’ he 
replied, very soberly, with commonplace stubbornness. 

“Oh, I’m always out,” said Wakefield with a laugh, 
and went nimbly down the steps. With a half-thought as 
nimble as his feet he justified himself. Lowndes was one 
of those hopelessly plodding persons that you couldn't 
possibly do much with or for. So why bother? 


i 

T FIVE o’clock Lowndes was strolling leisurely up 
Broadway with his hands behind his back. Every 
fair day for twelve years he had strolled up Broadway just 
like that. Perhaps it was the trick of putting his hands 
behind his back that made him look alien to the scene. 
He turned to Washington Square. There the grass, trees 
and bit of open space helped one to feel more strongly the 
genial oncoming of summer, and he walked even more 

leisurely, going diagonally across the square. 

The street into which he turned was not in first-rate 
condition. The flat building that he entered had a dingy 
and time-worn look. He climbed the stairs deliberately— 
four flights, and narrow—and let himself into a tiny hall. 
This gave to a tiny sitting-room, connected with a tiny 
parlor by an arch, ornamented with grille-work. From the 
front window, however, by leaning over, one could get 2 
very nice view of a corner of the square. 

An eighteen-year-old boy lay on his stomach in the 
parlor, extending pretty well across the room, supporting 
his head on his hand and scowling down at his Virgil. 
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Lowndes sat down smiling and reached for the book. 
The boy surrendered it and gave himself up to his fate. 
Lowndes began quizzing him on the lesson. Mathematics 
came easy to the boy, but the Latin was an agony. 

The lord’s honorable son was mistaken in his ideas about 
the twenty-two poundsa month. For this high and small 
fat they paid forty dollars monthly, and it was only on 
the ragged edge of presentability. Rents had risen faster 
than bank salaries. Now that the children were getting 
so big—Billy eighteen and Bessie twelve—to maintain 
themselves here on the edge meant a nicety in balancing 
the household budget that was really a fine art. They had 
to plan so that not more than two of the four would need 
new winter wraps the same year. 

Billy was finishing the high school this month. The boy, 
Lowndes thought, had the making of a first-rate engineer. 
Sending him to a first-class technical school was a pretty 
stiff undertaking. But the father’s heart was set upon it. 
He himself had had ‘‘advantages.”” His idea of his own 
responsibility was that the family must not, through him, 
slip down to a permanently lower plane. To his view, 
giving Billy a good education was the test of whether it 
had slipped. Back of them the neighborhood slumped 
rapidly into confessed poverty. What lay in that direc- 
tion was always more or less in the father’s and mother’s 
minds. 

Promotions and salary adjustments at the Treasury 
Bank were commonly made the fifteenth of July. It was 
an open secret that the paying-teller would move up, and 
either Lowndes or the other assistant would get the place. 
At any rate, Lowndes was entitled to an increase of pay. 

Wakefield had charge of the clerical force. It mostly 
lay with him to say who should be promoted and whose 
pay should be increased. Twenty years before, in their 
Canadian town, Lowndes and Wakefield had been chums. 
When the Lowndes moved to New York, Wakefield, 
then only an assistant to a teller himself, had been very 
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friendly with them. But he had climbed up. His pretty 
American wife was even more ambitious than himself. 
The old social connection had long ceased. In order to 
climb expeditiously it is well to keep one’s eyes turned 
steadily upward—never to look down. Lowndes himself 
appreciated this philosophically, without resentment. At 
the same time his wife was all the dearer because on his 
account she resented it so loyally. 

It had been a good deal of a struggle for them, and he 
was perfectly aware that her cheer and courage and humor 
had counted for most. This evening was one of the rare 
times when he was aware of something else—namely, the 
fine wrinkles at the corners of her eyes; the line over her 
mouth, more deeply bitten in. She sat beside him—small 
and slim and dark-eyed and undaunted. 

“TI want to talk to you, Tommy.” It was seldom that 
she was so grave. ‘‘Dave Wakefield has turned his back 
on you and thrown you down. Don’t you see that he will 
try to justify himself. He will say to himself: ‘Tommy 
Lowndes is no good; I’ve been right in keeping him down.’ 
So he will give the teller’s place to Rogers, and he’ll not 
advance your pay, dear. I feel sure of it. You know how 
much it means to us, Tommy. I don’t see how we can 
manage the school for Billy without at least twenty dol- 
lars more a month. You're entitled to it over and over 
again. But you’ll not get it if you sit still and let Dave 
Wakefield step on you. I want you to promise me to go 
straight to Mr. Placey; put the case before him. You 
said last spring that you would do it unless you were satis- 
fied Dave was going to treat you fairly. Here it is only 
a month away and he hasn’t said a word. Go to Mr. 
Placey —for my sake, and Billy’s.”’ 

This was not the way she usually talked to him, and it 
cut deep. 

“‘T can’t go to Mr. Placey now, Mary,’’ he answered 
helplessly. 

““Can’t, Tommy? He is our one boy.” 
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“I can’t, Mary. I'll tell: you. Some time ago an ac- 
count was opened with the bank in the name of Thomas 
N. Mayfair. I’ve looked it up and found that Dave intro- 
duced the account. At first the signature was carefully 
disguised; but even then I recognized something odd 
about it. Of late he’s grown more careless. The other 
day it came to me as plain as print. Dave himself is 
Thomas N. Mayfair. It’s hishand. The bank don’t want 
any of its under officers speculating. So Dave has hid his 
tracks by operating through this bogus Mayfair account. 
The market has been going down steadily, and he’s been 
losing. Every day a Mayfair check comes in—for round 
amounts. In his position there are plenty of ways for 
him to take the bank’s money.” 

She stared at him, awed. He took her hand. 

‘I’m taking the bank’s wages, and would be supposed 
to go to Mr. Placey with what I’ve found out. So long as 
I don’t go to him with that it isn’t possible for me to go 
to him to ask an increase of my own pay. And Dave—he 
means to be a good fellow, Mary. He’s got this fever to 
make money and live like a swell. His wife’s got it, too; 
and he’s head over heels in love with her still. Everybody 
knows about Placey’s big stock-market operations. The 
air down there is full of it. I can’t bear to push Dave over 
the brink. I want him to have a chance to save himself. 
He has two children, you know. I can’t bear the thought 
of his going to the penitentiary. I can’t put it out of my 
mind how it would be with you and Billy and Bess if I 
were going. The market may turn, so that he can pull 
out of the hole he’s in.” 


Wm 
HE market, however, did not turn. 
dropped lower and lower. 
‘*Still going down,’’ said Lowndes to his wife, under his 
breath. ‘‘He’s drawn thirty-five thousand in two days. 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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PART Ill 

HE Prince threw the door violently open and entered. 

As he did so Deane seized the Countess by both 

shoulders and spun her about so that her back was 
turned to the Prince and her face toward the window. 
Frightened though she was, the girl’s quick resentment 
was roused by this violence. With an impatient gesture 
she flung the artist’s hands from her shoulders, so that as 
Prince Kharkof entered the tableau presented to his eyes 
was that of a pretty peasant girl coquettishly freeing her- 
self from the importunate arms of a gay young knight of 
the automobile. 

He glanced at the pair and grunted. His wicked eyes 
rested for a moment on the graceful figure of the girl, which 
even the shapeless costume could not entirely conceal. 

“ Pouf !’’ said he, and walking to the ticket-booth he 
rapped sharply on the closed shutter and swore. Then he 
turned and looked at Deane. 
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‘Can you tell me, Mon- 
sieur, when the next train 
leaves for San Malo?’’ he 
asked gruffly. 

“‘At a quarter to six, 
Monsieur,” answered 
Deane, eying him warily. 

The Prince raised his 
heavy eyebrows, then looked sharply at the young man. 
During their interview of the previous night Deane had 
worn his winter lunettes, the flaps of which concealed his 
features, but he saw at once that the Russian recognized 
his voice. 

“Tiens!”’ said he. ‘‘Are you not the gentleman who 
kindly assisted me last night with the loan of a pump?” 

Deane bowed. ‘‘I had that honor,” said he. ‘I trust 
that you had no further difficulty. We were less fortunate, 
as our motor began to act badly immediately you had 
proceeded.” 

“That is too bad,” growled the Prince. ‘Accidents are 
often contagious.” His swarthy face darkened, then his 
small, twinkling eyes shifted to the Countess, whose back 
was still turned to him. 

-‘‘These women!”’ he said, as if to himself, then mutter- 
ing something in Russian which Deane could not under- 
stand, he touched his hatin a perfunctory way and plunged 
out through the door. Fearing that he might catch a 
glimpse of the Countess’ face through the window, Deane 
snatched the girl away with more force than ceremony. 

The Countess turned upon him furiously. ‘‘How dare 
you drag me around like that!”’ she demanded with a 
vicious stamp of her foot. 

Deane did not reply. He was intently watching the 
Prince, who climbed into his car, threw in the clutch and, 
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trundling slowly across the square, disappeared through the 
arch of what appeared to be the garage of a hotel. 

‘Answer me!”’ cried the Countess passionately. 

‘“What?”’ said Deane, his eyes still following the disap- 
pearing car. 

“TI wish you to understand,”’ said the Countess, “‘that, 
Prince or no Prince, I will not submit to being pushed and 
pulled about is 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ said Deane sharply. ‘If he had seen your 
face, do you know what would have happened? He would 
have grabbed you up as a lion takes a cub, thrown you into 
that car, and there would have been an end to your free- 
dom—and all of this trouble for nothing!”’ 

‘“‘What would you have done if he had?” asked the 
Countess, looking at him aslant. 

‘“What your cousin Sam did yesterday—hit him on the 
jaw. But I am afraid that it would not have been equally 
effective. J never took boxing lessons with a prize-fighter.”’ 

The Countess surveyed him critically. ‘‘Do you know,” 
said she, ‘“‘I would rather like to see you fight?” 

‘“‘Little savage! Perhaps you may before this business 
is finished, though I sincerely hope not.” 

‘“‘I wonder if you could,” said the Countess thought- 
fully. Her blue eyes examined the well-groomed, fault- 
lessly-dressed figure, and she laughed with a shade of irorty. 

‘“‘T should like to see you rumpled up!”’ said she. ‘‘ You 
look now as if you had just come from a reception, instead 
of having driven a car half the night and sat with your 
back against a tree for the other half. I suppose’’—her 
red lip curled scornfully—‘‘that you are a very great 
ladies’ man!”’ 

“I try to be agreeable,”’ said Deane. 

“And it is only when you get some poor girl who is 
alone and unprotected and hounded’’—the Countess’ 
voice quavered—‘‘that you become rough and—cross—- 
and—brutal 44 

‘‘When a good many men,” interrupted Deane, “would 
be gentle and affectionate and, perhaps, even demon- 
strative. Which do you think that you would prefer under 
your peculiar circumstances?” 

The Countess dropped her eyes and turned half from 
him. 

‘“You—you always make me act like a fool! At least 
you make me look—I mean, feel—I mean--— Oh, you 
are so superior, and sure, and—and The Countess 
turned her back upon him and looked out of the window. 

Deane studied her in some perplexity. He reflected 
that the high spirit of the girl had probably been suffering 
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all day from the conscious- 
ness of her utter dependence 
upon him, a stranger. It 
occurred to him also that 
her pride had no doubt been 
stung by the humiliation of 
her peasant-girl disguise. 
The fragmentary remarks 
and sly glances with which 
the people whom they had 
passed had been pleased 
to favor them were none 
of them lost upon the 
Countess. Then the 
brusqueness of his own 
treatment of her when 
Kharkof appeared upon the 
scene had no doubt strained 


her slight remaining 
patience almost to its 2 
limits. 3.3" “2p 


Thinking that, perhaps, a 
little solitary reflection 
might do her no harm in her 
present temper, and also because he wished to learn 
more of Kharkof’s plans, he decided to leave her for a 
short time. 

“‘T am afraid, Countess,’”’ said he, ‘‘that you are getting 
a bit bored with me. Do you mind if I leave you for a few 
minutes? I want to find out, if I can, what the Prince is 
up to.” 

The Countess did not reply. 

“T will be back immediately,” said Deane. 
wait here.”’ 

He left the waiting-room and, crossing the square, 
entered the hotel. Passing through to the café, he saw 
the car in the court and the Prince standing beside it 
talking to a man who appeared to be the chef de garage. 
Their conversation reached the artist quite plainly through 
the open windows. 

“Replenish the essence and lubricating oil,’ said the 
Prince, ‘‘and clean the carbureter. That is all. Do not 
touch the motor.”’ 

“* Bon, M’sieu’.””’ 

“T am going to San Malo on the next train and will re- 
turn for the car to-morrow or the day after, but it is 
possible that I may send some one for the car at any hour. 
See to it that there is no delay.” 

“Out, M’sieu’.”’ 

‘‘Bon. Here are two louis for you. Take care that you 
do not go off and leave the garage locked up!” 

‘* Merci, merci, M’sicu’. It shall be as you command.” 

The Prince started to leave the yard, when he caught 
sight of Deane. He turned to the chef de garage. 

‘‘ Dites donc! The valves of my pump are no good. Get 
a new one and leave it in the car.” He glanced at Deane. 
“That was very good of you last night. We were in a bad 
place to get a panne and at a bad time of the night. It 
was cursedly annoying.” His face grew savage and he 
turned upon his heel and entered the café. 

Deane returned to the Countess, whom he found in a 
condition of ill-restrained excitement. Her pique was 
quite forgotten in the interest of a fresh discovery. 

“There is a spy watching the railroad station!’’ she 
whispered breathlessly. ‘‘ He has been loitering about the 
platform, and when the ticket-seller arrived I overheard 
him questioning him about the people to whom he had 
sold tickets this morning.” 

‘“Where is he now?” 

“T think that he is on the front platform—sh-h-h !”’ 

The door upon the other side of the room opened softly 
and there entered a tall, sallow man who, from his dress 
and general appearance, suggested the provincial advocate. 
Passengers for the train were beginning to arrive, and at 
these he glanced quickly and keenly. His eyes lingered 
for an instant upon the artist and his companion, then, 
with an indifferent glance at the Countess, he turned and 
went out again. 

“You are right,” said Deane. ‘That fellow is a spy— 
but I do not think that he suspects anything.” 

‘“What did you learn?” asked the Countess. 

‘‘The Prince is going to San Malo by our train. What 
his plans are beyond that I do not know. Very possibly 
he thinks that you may get aboard the train at some way- 
station along the route. As the case stands, I am afraid 
that prudence will compel us to get to Dinan in some 
other way. The danger of his recognizing you is too 
great.” 

“But what other way is there?’’ asked the Countess. 

“T have been turning the situation in my mind,” said 
the artist calmly, ‘‘and I have about decided to borrow 
the Prince’s car.” 

The Countess stared, then her pretty face grew red 
with anger. 

‘‘Your little joke does not amuse me,” said she coldly. 

‘“Why will you persist in doing me injustice?’ asked 
Deane. ‘‘I am quite in earnest. The Prince has left the 
car in the garage across the street, and I am quite sure that 
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I will have no difficulty in 
obtaining the use of it for 
two or three hours. I can 
take you to Dinan and get 
back before he arrives at 
San Malo!” 

The blue eyes of the 
Countess opened very wide; 
she surveyed the young 
man with an admiration 
which was not unmixed 
with awe. 

“For simple, unembar- 
rassed impudence,”’ said she, 
‘you are quite a revelation 
to all European principles. 
But why don’t you ask him 
to have his lamp repaired 
before you borrow his car?”’ 

“Tt would take too long, 
and we simply must get to 
Dinan this evening. How- 
ever, I will insist upon hissup- 
plying us with a new pump. 
It would be very annoying to have to stop upon the road.” 

The Countess stared at her companion, then, dropping 
her face into her hands, fought hard to smother her 
laughter; but to Deane the situation was far too pre- 
carious for mirth. 

“We had better remain here until the train goes,” said 
he, ‘‘and make sure that the Prince goes with it. Then I 
will go over and see what I can do about the car.” 

The Countess did not reply. Instead, she let her eyes 
rest thoughtfully upon the clean-cut, thoroughbred features 
of the artist. Suddenly he glanced up, his clear, gray eyes 
looked into the girl’s, and they both laughed. Then the 
color swept into the Countess’ face and her eyes softened 
wonderfully. She turned slightly away, and, resting her 
elbow on the window-sill, looked out through the grimy 
pane. 

Presently, Deane, who was studying the charming 
profile presented to him with a deep interest which was 
not purely professional, saw the color fade swiftly from 
the girl’s cheek. 

‘“‘He’s coming!” she whispered. Deane glanced at his 
watch. 

“It is almost train-time,” said he. 

The Prince entered, stepped to the ticket-booth and 
purchased a ticket, then went out upon the frorit platform, 
where he was joined by the sallow gentleman of legal 
appearance, to whom he appeared to be giving the most 
minute instructions. They were still talking when the 
train clamored in. The passengers scrambled aboard, the 
Prince among them, the guards squawked upon their 
childish trumpets, the locomotive squealed, the chef de 
garage tooted upon his little horn and 
the train rattled off again. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Deane, “‘as soon as quiet 
is restored I will start upon my criminal 
undertaking.” 

“How do you propose to go about 
it?’’ asked the Countess. 

‘“‘T shall tell the man in charge that 
at the last moment my friend, the Prince, 
with whom he saw me talking, desired 
me to meet him with the car at Dinan. 
Then this evening, when I return the 
car, I will teil him that I must have mis- 
understood the Prince, that there was 
some mistake, and caution him that the 
less said about it the better.’’ 

The Countess sighed. ‘‘I am sure,” 
said she, ‘‘that you are a young man 
who deserves to succeed!” 

Again their eyes met and again they 
both laughed, but this time the blood 
flared up in the face of the artist also. 
The Countess sighed. 

‘‘While you were in the hotel,” said 
she, ‘‘a very nice-looking man, either an 
Englishman or an American, came in and 
studied the train schedule. He looked 
at me so hard that I thought he was 
going to speak to me. I would not have 
minded much if he had, because I was 
very lonely and he looked so very well- 
bred and agreeable.”’ 

“I plainly see,” said Deane coldly, 
‘“‘that it is not safe to leave you alone.” 

“‘Not if you have been cross with me,” 
said the Countess plaintively. 

“‘Tf I am ever cross with you,” replied ; 
the artist gently, ‘‘it is because I have ; 
your welfare so much at heart.”’ j 

‘Why ?”’askedtheCountessdemurely. { 

‘Because I—eh—you are very —that 
is, you see, you are under my protection 
—and ‘i 
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The Countess’ eyes softened. “You are good!” she 
exclaimed, impulsively holding out both hands to the 
young man. ‘‘Thank you!” 

Deane, quite overcome, took the two small hands in hig 
and looked into the girl’s eyes. Exactly what the sity. 
ation might have developed it is impossible to say, for at 
that moment the door of the room was flung open and q 
tall, young man entered hurriedly. At sight of the tableay 
presented he stopped short, his eyes opened very wide and 
his lean, square jaw dropped with amazement. 

“Upon my word!” he cried in harsh American, “gp 
this is the way you spend your time after inciting me to 
assault and battery and burning up my money in tele. 
grams trying to find your corpse!” 

“Sam!” cried the startled Mr. Deane, still clinging to 
the hands of the Countess. 

“Philandering as usual,” continued Mr. Smalley cyt. 
tingly. ‘‘If it isn’t a Countess it’s a pretty peasant, and if 
it’s neither it’s some one else. Come, kiss the girl and 
give her ten sous and let’s get out of this. I’ve had the 








d dest night! And all on account of you, confound 
you! You and your Countess is 

“Sam! Shut up!” cried the horrified artist. ‘Don’t 
you see ig 





“No, I don’t!” cut in Mr. Smalley irately; ‘‘and if I'¢ 
known that your grande passion at first sight was going to 


be so easily short-circuited by a pretty ankle and a pair of * 


rosy cheeks 

“Sam! You everlasting chump——”’ The agonized 
artist made so wild a rush at his angry friend that Mr. 
Smalley stepped quickly aside. The next instant Deane 
had grabbed him roughly by the shoulder. The Countess 
had risen to her feet as majestically as an ill-fitting bodice 
and a very short skirt would permit and was regarding the 
two young men with her blue eyes almost black from 
anger. Her face was quite pale and her lower lip was 
clenched in her white, even teeth. 

‘‘Can’t you see?”’ cried the wretched Mr. Deane. ‘This 
is the Countess Roubanoff!’’ 

“Tt is ?” cried the startled Mr. Smalley. ‘‘ Well, upon 
my word!” 

For an instant he surveyed the angry beauty in mingled 
wonder and amusement. Then, with some effort, he con- 
trolled a violent inward emotion and bowed. 

“Countess Roubanoff,”’ said Deane -desperately, ‘‘per- 
mit me to present Mr. Smalley—eh—your—eh, cousin 
Sam!” 

The faintest quiver appeared upon the corners of the 
girl’s mouth. She nodded slightly in response to the 
respectful bow of Mr. Smaliey. 

‘““Mr.—eh—Mr.——”’ She turned in some vexation to 
the artist. ‘‘What is your name, please?” 

‘‘My name!’ cried Deane, by this time hopelessly 
demoralized. ‘‘Oh—eh—my name ” He looked help- 
lessly at his friend. ‘‘ What the deuce is my name, Sa: 
—eh, Deane, of course 6 

“Mr. Deane,”’ continued the 
Countess, biting her lip, ‘‘tells me 
that we are related.” 

‘* Ah—yes,” replied Mr. Smalley 
placidly. ‘‘My mother’s—ah— 
great uncle, I believe it was, was 
your—ah—maternal grand- 
mother’s—ah-—sister, or wife, or 
—something.”’ 

“Oh, I see,’ said the Countess 
in a creamy voice. ‘‘ That was 
why you were both so determined 
to rescue me.”’ 

“Of course,” said Mr. Smalley 
gravely. ‘‘One must stand by 
one’s relatives, you know.” 

The two looked at each other; 
then the lips of both began to 
twitch. Then, as if moved by the 
same impulse, they turned and 
regarded the unhappy Deane, who 
was looking from one to the other 
in a crumbled sort of way, and his 
lips began to twitch also. All 
three faces grew very red and, 
suddenly, ashout of laughter from 
the men and a clear, rollicking 
peal from the Countess burst out 
spontaneously, and the situation 
was at once relieved. 

“We looked for you very 
eagerly last night, Cousin Sam,” 
said the Countess, touching her 
eyes with her handkerchief.”’ 

“T was nearly frantic!” said 
Smalley. ‘There wasno difficulty 
with the chauffeur, poor chap, but 
in my excitement I started off on 
third and snapped my crank-shaft 
like a pipe-stem. There I was— 
en panne! By and by a chap 
came along and took me in tow. 
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DRAWN BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


His Eyes Lingered 
for an Instant 

Upon the Artist 
and His Companion 
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at the first inn we struck, a villainous place on 


Lea the town, and there the car is now, with Serge 


incharge. He has decided to quit the service of the Prince 
and enter mine. I shall sack that amorous Cockney!” 
His keen eyes rested curiously upon the Countess. ‘‘How 
did you two manage?” ; 

They quickly told the story of their adventures, at which 
gmalley laughed. ‘ 

“J should have seen that you were not a peasant at 
once,” he said to the Countess, ‘‘if I had not been so vexed. 
As it was, I simply thought that Archie was up to his old 

ms —eh ” 
on old what ?”” asked the Countess quickly. 

“Qh—eh—you know, Countess, artists have a way,” 
began Mr. Smalley, avoiding the menacing eye of his friend, 
“of going about with one eyc on the alert for a new and 
interesting type of —eh —face, and when they find one which 
interests them they are apt to engage its owner in—eh— 





conversation, sometimes playing upon the emotions for . 





the sake of developing new expressions, I presume 

“Oh, rot!’’ growled the infuriated Deane. The Countess 
glanced at him as one might at some new and interest- 
ing reptile. 

“Yes?” she said, turning expectantly to Mr. Smalley. 
“How very interesting. And what then—Cousin Sam?” 

“Tf we are going to get to Dinan to-night,’ growled 
Deane, ‘‘we had better start!”’ 

“Then,” said Mr. Smalley, utterly disregarding the 
interruption, “‘they take mental notes.” 

“What kind of notes?” asked the Countess. 

“Mental notes, they call them.” 

“But isn’t that very difficult?” asked the girl. 
“Fancy, mental notes!” 

“Tt is not difficult for most people,” answered 
Smalley, ‘‘but Deane has often said that it was for 
him. That is probably why he requires so much 
practice.” 

Deane rose to his feet. ‘‘Since there is no assistance 
to be looked for from your cousin Sam, Countess,”’ he 
said, laying infinite sarcasm upon the word “cousin,” 

“T will reluctantly leave you in his care while I see 
what can be done in regard to transportation.”’ 

“Why not borrow the Prince’s car?’’ suggested Mr. 
Smalley. ‘It is over in the garage—and I have a man 
who thoroughly understands it!’’ he added with a grin. 

“That is precisely what I was about to do!”’ said 
Deane. ‘‘We had foolishly counted upon you, but 
since you have gone and smashed your car just at the 
critical moment there is nothing else to do. I must 
say, I don’t see how you managed it! Any beginner 
would know better than that! A nice mess you’ve got 
your cousin in!”’ 

The lean, hard face of Mr. Smalley grew glum. Like 
agood many young men of wealth and no occupation, 
he took the serious things of life lightly and his pas- 
times very seriously. Of late years the one thing upon 
which he had come to pride himself was his complete 
mastery of motor-cars. To add to his chagrin, his New 
England conscience told him that the rebuke was 
entirely deserved. 

“There must have been a flaw in that ——’’ he 
began. 

“There was a flaw in your judgment!” said Deane 
bitterly. ‘‘Fancy trying to start a big car ——”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ said Mr. Smalley vexedly, ‘‘I acknowl- 
edge that I made a slight error in judgment ——”’ 

“A slight error!” echoed his friend, who was still smart- 
ing from the witticisms of the other. ‘‘Oh, puff! What 
do you call slight? A crank-shaft? What do you expect 
to run your car by, anyhow? Moral suasion, or animal 
magnetism, or re 

“Oh, chuck it!” said Mr. Smalley wearily. ‘I’ve gone 
and done it—and know it, and now I am ready to make 
good. What do you want me to do? Wheel my cousin 
to Dinan in a push-cart?”’ 

“We have wasted time enough in flippancy,’’ said Deane, 
glancing at the Countess, who was looking from one to the 
other of the young men with very large, round, blue eyes. 
“Do you remember that sharp turn in the road where it 
goes up that steep little grade just before you come into 
the town?” 

“Perfectly,” said Mr. Smalley. ‘‘We had to get out 
= push there. My car is stabled just this side of that 
place.”’ 

“Then take the Countess with you,” said Deane, ‘‘and 
meet me there in about half an hour. You can stop on the 
way and get the Prince’s chauffeur. We don’t want to 
shap any more crank-shafts!”’ 

“But how do you know that you can get the Prince’s 
car ——?” began Mr. Smalley. 

“Oh, puff! You do your part andI will do mine. You 
have failed me once, and by blue, if you ever fail me again 
it will be the last time that I ever take the trail with you 
alter any more kidnaped Countesses,” said Mr. Deane 
impressively. He turned to the girl. 

“TI hate to turn you over to any such irresponsible 
person, Countess,”’ said he; ‘‘but needs must when your 
cousin Sam drives!”” He turned to his friend. ‘Don’t you 
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leave her for a minute! for a second! Do you under- 
stand? Now let’s go—we’ve wasted time enough already.” 

Nodding to his thoroughly subjugated listeners, Mr. 
Deane went out of the door and crossed the square to the 
hotel, where he seated himself at a table on the terrace. 

‘Send me the chef de garage,” he said to the garcon as 
the latter was pocketing a very lavish tip. 

“Qui, M’sieu’.” The waiter disappeared and returned 
in a few moments with the somewhat reluctant func- 
tionary, who wore an expression which seemed to say 
that money might pay for this concession, but that it 
would take considerable. 

Deane glanced at him indifferently, then slowly and 
absently finished his drink. 

“W’la, M’sieu’—c’est M’ stew’ le chef de garage,” said the 
garcon nervously. 

“Eh bien,” replied Deane impatiently. 
you may go!” 

The waiter vanished. Deane glanced languidly at the 
man in front of him. 

“‘M'sieu’ desires something?” asked the fellow ominously. 


“That is all— 
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“*Oh, You are so Superior, and Sure, and — and 


“Tf I had not,” said Deane curtly, ‘“‘do you think that I 
would have gone to the trouble of sending for you? 
Monsieur le Prince,” he continued irritably, ‘‘at the very 
last moment called to me from the train to take his cursed 
car to Dinan, or San Malo, or some place—I do not know!” 
He shook the hand holding the cigarette irritably. ‘Get 
it ready!” 

The man’s whole demeanor underwent a change. He 
appeared to draw in at the corners like a turtle. 

“But, Monsieur - 

“But what?” said Deane sharply. ‘Is not the car ready 
to start at once? Ah, yes—there was a pump or something 
to be bought. Never mind. Take one out of any car and 
say that it was stolen. This will pay for it.’”’ He tossed 
the man a note for fifty francs. ‘‘If there is anything left 
it is for you, and this’—he handed another note of the 
same denomination—‘“‘is for you if you bring the car 
around within ten minutes!” 

‘* Merci, M’ sieu’ — the car will be here!’ The man hur- 
ried off effervescing acknowledgments, leaving Mr. Deane 
to reflect upon the singularly direct relations between 
money, in the abstract and concrete, and anything be- 
longing or appertaining to the automobile. 

At the end of the allotted ten minutes Deane descended 
to the yard of the garage, where he found the keeper in the 
act of ‘cranking up.” Being perfectly acquainted with 
this type of car, the artist made a successful start and, 
picking his way carefully through the narrow street, 
quickly arrived at the place of rendezvous. There was no 
one in sight, but as he drew up and horned a man whom he 
at once recognized as the former chauffeur of the Prince 
came out from behind the hedge and saluted him. 








““Where is M. Smalley?”’ demanded Deane. 

“‘He told me to wait here and tell you that he would 
come at once, Monsieur. He wished to examine something 
about the car.” 

“‘Imbecile!”” muttered Deane, twisting his mustache 
nervously. Even while on his way from the hotel he had 
been conscious of an odd and disagreeable sense of im- 
pending ill which was by no means allayed by the absence 
of Mr. Smalley and the Countess. 

For five minutes he sat in the car, his anxiety rapidly 
increasing. At last it became insupportable, and he was 
about to return on foot and investigate the cause of the 
delay when the chauffeur observed: 

“Monsieur is coming now. He is running.” 

A thrill of horror swept through the artist. He leaned 
out and looked back in the direction from which he had 
come, when, to his sickening dismay, he beheld Mr. Smalley 
tearing down the road. In a second he had leaped out of 
the car and dashed to meet him. 

“Where is she?’’ gasped Deane. Smalley’s tanned 
face was pale and his eyes bulging from fright and exertion. 

‘‘Where is she?’’ cried Deane. 

“‘I don’t know!”’ panted the wretched Mr. Smalley 
‘‘She’s gone!”’ 

“‘Gone! Gone where? Gone how? Who took her?”’ 
The voice of the artist was so savage that his friend 
shrunk away from him. 

“Do you think that I’d be here if I knew, Archie?”’ 
cried the agonized Mr. Smalley. 

‘‘But you must know!’’ snarled Deane. ‘‘ You didn’t 
leave her, did you?” 

Mr. Smalley stepped back, startled at the ferocity 
in the face of his usually tranquil friend. 

“‘T—I did leave her for—for a few minutes, Archie,’’ 
he wailed. ‘‘I—I wanted to see something about the 
car wi 

The frantic artist wasted at least twenty seconds of 
priceless time in a frenzied objurgation of Mr. Smalley, 
his car, his faithlessness of character and neglect of 
trust, after which, telling the chauffeur to wait with 
the automobile, he seized his jaded friend by the 
shoulder and pushed him in the direction whence he 
had come. 

“‘Show me where you left her!’’ he growled. 

‘She was standing in the court beside the back door 
of theinn, ” panted Mr. Smalley as they hastened along. 
‘“‘T was scarcely out of earshot 

‘“Were you working at the car?’’ demanded Deane, 
glancing at the grimy hands of his false friend. 

‘‘ A little—I might have been hammering,’’ acknowl- 
edged Smalley sheepishly. ‘‘ But I was not gone over 
ten minutes = 

“Ten minutes—oh, my soul!”’ The artist groaned in 
anguish. 

‘* And when I came back she was gone — vanished into 
thin air. Of course I tore around asking every one I 
saw - 

“The worst thing you could have done. 
we are!” 

They had reached the inn, a rambling, slovenly old 
road-house, which looked as if it might have been a 
very pretentious house in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The walls were very thick, with long embra- 
sures for archers or musketeers, and doors and gates of 
both house and yard were grilled. In the rear was a 
roughly-paved court, flanked by dirty outhouses and 
surrounded by a massive wall. 

“Dismal hole!” said Smalley; ‘but it looked good to 
us about three o’clock yesterday morning when we reached 
here in tow of a cabbage-cart. The car is in that stable.” 

Deane looked about him narrowly. ‘‘ And theCountexs,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is in that house!”” He pointed to the inn. 

‘‘What makes you think so ?— Hang it, I wish that brute 
would stop blowing that beastly horn.” 

From the kitchen of the inn there had arisen the wailing, 
lugubrious notes of a French cor de chasse, a sweet and 
melancholy instrument when heard at a distance and 
played by a skillful performer, but a veritable instrument 
of torture in the hands of a novice. In the present case 
the notes issuing from the horn suggested the trumpeting 
of a she-elephant deprived of her calf. To add to the 
harrowing result, the mournful strains had stirred the soul 
of every dog within its reach and the animals were voicing 
their emotions from all about the place. 

In the irritated condition of his nerves the tumult was 
maddening toMr. Smalley. Hestarted forthe kitchen door. 

“Tf gold cannot silence that row,”’ said he, ‘‘force will 
have to!” 

‘‘Wait,” said Deane sharply. ‘‘ Perhaps the fellow is not 
making that noise entirely for fun.” 

‘‘What is that?’’ cried Mr. Smalley, his face growing 
suddenly tense. ‘‘ You mean that you think—that , 

‘“* Listen—what is that?”’ 

‘““What?” 

“That cry—or scream—or howl 

Both men listened intently. The horn was ciamoring, 
dogs howling, and from somewhere in the front of the inn 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 
@ If at first you don’t succeed, send Taft. 


@ San Francisco is realizing what is meant by ‘the fatal 
gift of booty.” 


@ The early bird catches the worm, and the night bird gets 
the wormwood. 


@ A rolling stone gathers no moss, but it sometimes ac- 
quires a high polish. 


@ People who have sweethearts get married; people who 
have affinities get divorced. 


Reverence or Honesty? 


; GET what you want, ask for more than you can use; 
that is the sacred principle of all successful reform. In 
every phase of life the golden mean is most readily 
achieved by a hard endeavor toward the impossible ex- 
treme, and, this being as true in paint as it is in politics, 
there is hope of good result from Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
recent advice to modern Americans to cultivate a some- 
what exclusive taste for modern American art. Not that 
we are setting up Mr. Carnegie as an infallible arbiter in 
things artistic. There is a large body of not uneducated 
opinion which, on purely xsthetic grounds, resents the 
Carnegie-Clark-Morgan combine to corner that market in 
this country. But the fact remains that the first of these 
three, whatever his acquaintance with old masters, has 
done a good deal to stimulate some young ones among us. 

Ever since that unhallowed day when Father Adam 
scratched with his stick in the mould and 


‘the Devil whispered behind the leaves, 
‘It’s pretty, but is it Art?’”— 


ever since then there has been more cant spoken and more 
twaddle written about the art of painting than—not even 
forgetting music—there has been talked and written about 
all the other arts put together. The critics on the one 
hand and the painters on the other have waged a war of 
extermination over the rival claims of each army to a 
monopoly of the knowledge of just what pictures are good 
pictures. The only occasions on which there has been 
peace between them were when they united to squelch 
the mere layman, the mere purchaser, the misguided, igno- 
rant admirer of mere beauty. Through all the years no 
opportunity has been neglected to say to this unfortunate 
majority of civilized mankind: ‘Art is an exact science, 
and painting is either good or bad by rule; but it is also an 
esoteric science, and, as we know the rules and won’t teach 
you, you have got to accept our judgments, discard what 
we don’t like and like what we do like, whether you really 
like it or not.” 

And the result? Well, the misguided admirer of mere 
beauty has been beaten into intellectual slavery, and to- 
day, by the thousand, he stands, Baedeker in hand, before 
many a crude canvas, gaping an admiration that stamps 
him as either hypnotized or a liar. 

It is this condition which prompts one to hope, even 
from Carnegie. For Americans to respect only their own 
art is, of course, neither desirable nor possible. But to 
demand so much may at least bring about a return to hon- 
esty in our appreciation of art in general, may restore us 
to the firm foundation of our genuine convictions, and may 
render it possible to admire a masterpiece, new or old, 
foreign or domestic, not because we are told that we ought 
to admire it, but because our own good taste, which must 
always remain the ultimate individual-criterion, tells us 
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that it is worthy of our praise. Divested of all the dust of 
technical and critical verbosity which, for centuries, has 
settled upon it, the plain truth about the art of painting is 
this: that the artist must produce beauty by means of 
truth. The man who doesn’t of himself know truth and 
beauty when he sees them cannot be taught by all the 
critics and artists in the world, and the man who does 
know them of himself needs no instruction. 


Ticketing the Rich 


ITTSBURG gives us pause. Every city has a ‘‘smart 

set,” composed of the wealthiest inhabitants. And 
every city has journals yellow enough to exploit to the 
limit whatever due product of vice and crime its ‘“‘smart 
set”’ may yield. Yet everybody knew that the opulent 
indecencies which were pretty constantly paraded through 
the press did not give an inclusive picture of rich men’s 
lives; that in every city were millionaires who had no 
divorce suits, but were models of domestic virtue; even 
that every city had millionaires who were upright in all 
their dealings. 

We say everybody knew this; but Pittsburg, alas, 
seized the idea and acted uponit. Possibly she had a touch 
of vertigo from so long holding her nose over her ‘‘smart 
set.’’ At any rate, she gave a dinner to her righteous men 
of wealth. There were twenty-eight of them. The coun- 
try’s natural inference is that Pittsburg’s rich are now all 
accounted for—twenty-eight on the one side, and a few 
less on the other. 

A chief function of yellow journalism is greatly to 
magnify the importance of the rich. You can generally 
tell how yellow a paper is, without looking at its editorial 
page, by simply observing how it slobbers in its ‘‘Society”’ 
department. The fruit of this, if one may judge by the 
Pittsburg episode, is to be that every city must carefully 
round up, classify and ticket its precious rich. We cannot 
afford to let any multi-millionaire wander at large un- 
tagged. Perhaps we shall have city departments for keep- 
ing exact track of the opulent. We may see such items as: 
‘Owing to the great rise in Third Ward realty, Mr. George 
W. Smith has been adjudged Rich, duly examined and 
classified as Righteous.’’ ‘‘Millionaire Thompson has 
been passed for Righteous, with two conditions which he 
must work off by New Year’s.”’ ‘‘ Millionaire Jenkins has 
applied for a transfer from Righteous to Smart Set. He 
hesitated long before taking this step, pinning his hope to 
a lingering illness with which his wife was afflicted. As 
she seems likely to recover, he feels that nothing is left 
but divorce.” , 


A Military Relic 


IRTUALLY all armies now have uniforms of khaki or 
other inconspicuous material for active service. The 
brass buttons and scarlet coats that once made the soldier a 
target have disappeared, andeven parade uniformsare quiet. 
In one place, however, brass buttons still hold their 
own—on the broad bosoms of our police. The patrolman 
has to wear them both on parade and on the firing-line. 
Few things are so comforting to the burglar and bank 
robber as the thought of that double row of shining disks 
standing out in the darkness. They are as pleasing to the 
hold-up artist and ‘‘yeggman” as were the red coats of 
Braddock’s regulars to the Indians ambushed outside of 
Fort Duquesne. Much of the patrolman’s night work 
consists of prowling around black alleys and back-doors in 
the deserted business district. With long practice he is able 
to lurk in shadows and sometimes get the start of an unsus- 
picious crook. But the moment he turns his face toward 
danger he is as visible as though a spot-light were thrown 
upon him, and his double row of brass buttons make him 
a walking sign-post for the criminal who wants to get 
away, and a plain target for the one who prefers to shoot. 
The governments of the world have recognized, both in 
uniforms and tactics, that the private soldier has a right 
to be as small a target as possible. But the policeman is 
still bound down by military tradition in the matter 
of his uniform. He is a military relic and anachronism. 


What You Pay For at Hotels 


of ILL you,” writes a thoughtful correspondent, ‘‘start 

something about hotels? I believe the time has 
arrived when the public will support a movement for a 
genuine application of the European plan of ordering only 
what you want and paying only for what you get. 

“‘To illustrate: The so-called first-class hotel—not only 
in New York, where ground rents are enormous, but in most 
self-respecting inland metropolises—will charge about 
four dollars a day for a small bedroom and bath. This 
charge is evidently made up substantially as follows: for 
room, bed and bath, 75 cents; for brass in bedposts, 
rosewood furniture and rug, $1.25; for marble and decora- 
tions downstairs, $2. I do not wish to pay for marble and 
decorations. Often I would rather pay to have them out of 
sight. Ido not care for brass bedposts and rosewood, yet 
have to take them and pay for them. I would.like fresh 
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air and sunshine in my room; but I cannot get 
except by taking a loading of brass, rosewood, rugs and 
decorations which makes the cost prohibitive. 

“Or, consider the meals. Certain famous establish. 
ments charge fifty cents for serving food of the intringie 
value of five cents, because they do it in a manner to meet 
the requirements of the most fastidious taste. The super. 
ficial signs of this process are a handsome dining-room, 
real silverware, and waiters in swallow-tail coats. A 
number of so-called first-class hotels make the same 
charge and think themselves justified when they provide 
these superficialities merely. That the food is indifferent 
and the service slovenly does not seem important to them, 
My own taste is not fastidious. I can very cheerfully eat 
cold-storage eggs in which the waiter has stuck his thumb 
but I cannot cheerfully pay the first-class price for them, ' 

‘Suppose I rebel, take up the hotel directory, and chooge 
an establishment which charges the price I ought to pay 
for what I really want? Often as not I will find it merely 
some ancient ‘first-class’ hotel gone to seed and blossom. 
ing in ragged plush and grimy walnut. About a quarter of 
the population spends about a quarter of the year jp 
strange hotels. Seems to me they are awfully swindled 
about three times out of four.”’ 


Time-Tables Explained 


\ \ JE HAVE a number of reports that the railroads are 

going to lengthen their time schedules here and 
there—especially of trains between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast. We venture to doubt, however, that there 
wili be any material change. Formerly, like most un- 
initiated persons, we wondered much over those California 
schedules. Recently, however, they were explained to us 
by an adept in the art of transportation. 

‘‘A railroad,’’ said this gentleman, ‘‘must have a time. 
table, for two reasons: first, to sell tickets on, because 
travelers, illogical as it may be, invariably want to know 
when they will arrive; second, in order that the railroad 
itself may know when to start the train from the initial 
point. These schedules, you will observe, fully meet both 
these basic requirements. But they serve another purpose 
which is almost as important. Traveling isa tedious busi- 
ness. The confinement and the constant jar of the car 
irritate the nerves. After the first day out passengers tend 
to become restless, and harass the crew. The time-table 
keeps them amused. Kindly take a look through this 
train as we approach the next station. You will see nearly 
everybody consulting one of our beautifully-printed folders 
and figuring how much later we are now than we were this 
morning. Discussions as to whether the day and hour of 
our arrival should be calculated by dead reckoning or onan 
assumption that our lateness will proceed at a progressive 
ratio while away many otherwise heavy hours. A party 
in the buffet-car is arguing whether we will be so late at 
the junction that they will have to wait only a few hours to 
catch to-morrow’s down train, or whether the other road 
will be so late that they can make a close connection with 
the down train of yesterday. A time-table that corre- 
sponded approximately with the facts would rob trans- 
continental travel of its chief defense against ennui.” 

We do not think there will be any material change. 


The Lessons of a Murder Trial 


HE Thaw trial was worth all it cost. That seven jurors 

out of twelve comprehended the interests of civiliza- 
tion and stood for them is a very big and precious fact. 
Their stand spells a repeal of the savage and monstrous 
‘“‘unwritten law.’’ We do not believe that any act by any 
public body or any public man in the last dozen years is 
more truly valuable than this to the American people. 

Nothing can be falser than the argument that murder 
under ‘‘the unwritten law” is an expression of the man’s 
cherishing love for the woman. Nine times out of ten the 
murder is as great an injury to the woman as the original 
wrong was. It puts her on exhibition, gives her story to 
print, brands her in the market-place. The murder is not 
for love of the woman, but to soothe the male’s wounded 
sex pride. 

There were eloquent references during the trial to the 
days of chivalry. The general state of morals and of 
justice in those days is pretty generally understood. 
An acute critic has described chivalry as the will to 
make love to every woman and fight every man. Yet 
peculiar as were the ethics of chivalry, it was not con- 
sidered knightly to kill an unarmed foe. 

What becomes of Thaw now is a matter of no conse 
quence to any one, save himself and his relatives. The 
second trial, if there is one, will, we believe, be a merely 
local affair. The first trial was a national affair. Circum- 
stances made it a great contest for the sanctioning of the 
‘“‘unwritten law,” and, by a necessary consequence, for 
the subjugation of the written law. This, in our view, gave 
it a truly vital importance. That statute of the State of 
New York which embodies the older ordinance, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill,” is stronger because this appeal to the “un- 
written law” did not succeed. 
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WHO’S WHQ—AND WHY 








Hobson’s Choice 


F COURSE, we all know what war is. General 

O Sherman told us; but the trouble with his definition 

is that it is not fit to print. Various other celebri- 

ties have had brain storms along the same line, and the 

consensus of the paranoia is that war is a pretty tough 
proposition. 

Nor are the horrors of war the only feature that has 
occupied attention. It is sadly true that the gentlemen 
who stay at home and direct the wars are more concerned 
with the dollars-and-cents side than with the heroes-and- 
heroics side. It is all well enough to lead a forlorn hope, 
but how about the cost of outfitting the forlorn hopers? 
Thus, as practical men, to use a recent ringing phrase 
of President Roosevelt’s, let us consider the economic 
aspects of war; and, becoming specific, let us hark back to 
our war with Spain. 

Was it conducted at the lowest possible cost of manu- 
facture? It was not, as shall be shown here by a concrete 
example of extravagance. 

We all remember that glorious (but expensive) night 
when the Merrimac was sent into Santiago harbor and 
sunk to block Cervera’s ships, bottle them up so Admiral 
Sampson or Admiral Schley (take your choice) could 
leisurely drop shells on them without resorting to the 
expedient of looping the loop or going down the coast a 
few miles to pay a social call. 


The Merrimac Extravagance 


HAT was gross extravagance, that Merrimac episode. 
The Merrimac might better have been ‘saved to the 
American Navy to rust out tied at a dock or to be sold, with 
other tubs acquired for the defense of bellowing Boston 
and panicky Portland, in the grand clearing sale after the 
war, for $1.67. Instead, the ship was sent into the harbor 
and sunk—north and south instead of east and west, to be 
sure, but sunk—and her gallant crew, led by Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, subjected to many hardships, including 
the discomforts of a Spanish dungeon and the loss of Mr. 
Hobson’s hair, which was most annoying and unnecessary. 
The whole proceeding was criminally wasteful—criminally 
wasteful is the exact designation—for the desired result 
could have been attained in another and simpler way, and 
Captain Hobson would have been saved his hair, no small 
attribute of a good-looking man. 

Let justice be done. It is possible the commanders did 
not know of the alternative. Still, that alternative is now 
so apparent that it must have had out a few advance agents 
in 1898. The only thing required on that summer night 
when the Merrimac went in, to stun Cervera, to daze his 
crew, to awe his fighting-men, to charm the ships out to 
destruction, was to put Richmond Pearson Hobson on 
some convenient float near the entrance of the harbor and 
tell him to talk. Standing there, with his hand on his 
heart, with his vocabulary unleashed, with his sonorous 
periods rolling forth, there would have been nothing to it 
in half an hour. Cervera would have given the word. 
The Spaniards would have sailed out. Hobson would have 
kept his hair, and the whole affair would have been less 
mussy and much more to the honor and increment of the 
American flag. 

There have been boasts, from time to time, of talkers 
produced by certain sections. Silver tongues are not 
local, but general. Words have no duty on them. It has 
always been a free and untrammeled competition. There 





are Dolliver and John Wesley Gaines and William Sulzer 
and LaFollette and Tom Patterson and ex-Representative 
Baker and Senator Bacon and Jim Ham Lewis, all more or 
less lingually argentiferous, to say nothing of being labially 
auriferous, but they must hide their diminished vocabu- 
laries when Richmond Pearson Hobson arises and says: 
‘*Gentlemen, I had not expected this signal honor, but now 
that I have been called to my feet I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words on this important topic 

It may be the person or persons in command at Santiago 
did not know of this talent—nay, genius—on the part of 
Mr. Hobson. It may be he had not developed his personal 
phonograph and megaphone to its present stage of per- 
fection. Still, it is the province of warriors to take ad- 
vantage of all the engines of war, and, even in its incipient, 
not to say adolescent, state, the voice of Hobson was one of 
the mightiest engines that has yet been discovered by man. 

Ample proof of this assertion is furnished by the career 
of Mr. Hobson after he left the Navy and became a states- 
man. He had an objective point, and he never faltered. 

Marking John Hollis Bankhead, of Alabama, as his prey, 
he talked by day and talked by night in the fixed purpose 
of eliminating Bankhead from the House of Representa- 
tives and of placing himself there instead. He was not 
successful the first time, but he did not sulk or stop. By 
day and by night he used that voice, by day and night he 
rolled out those beautiful sentences, by day and night he 
shot the Alabama atmosphere full of holes, reverberating 
and redundantly repeating, and when it came to the 
second contest Bankhead was reduced to mere pulp, and 
now wanders abroad on the face of Alabama a recollection 
and no more. 

Hobson is in Congress. When the House assembles 
next December he will be there, tall, handsome, smiling, 
and prepared to unlimber that voice at any moment and 
hold it in melodious action until the procession has passed 
any given point and has countermarched. 

Hobson has a mission. All men with flux of words have 
missions. His is the expansion of the Navy. His theory is 
that the man who makes forty-two ships grow where but 
one grew before is the identical person who will have the 
biggest tablet in the Hall of Fame. Looking far ahead, he 
has designs on Statuary Hall. 





Down to the Treasury in Ships 


D® you ever hear him plead for the Navy? It is worth 
the strain on any man’sear-drums. Orotund and sol- 
emn, he pleads by the hour or by the week, as the exigencies 
may demand. ‘‘ What,” he declaims, ‘‘is the safeguard of 
the nation?- The Navy! What is the surest defense against 
the ravaging of our coast? The Navy! What is the best 


breakfast food, the simplest cure for a cold, the right way 
to trim a dog’s ears, the finest kind of smoking tobacco, the 
exact way for a hen to lay an egg, the explanation of the 
nebular hypothesis, the recipe for onion soup, the guide 


Serious and Frivolous Facts ABE t the Great and the Near Great 





to wanderings of the lost tribes of Israel, the secret of 
immortality, the right way to get off a street car, and is 
it hot enough for you? The Navy!” 

And what is his proposition? Simple, childish almost, 
as plain as the nose on one’s face. Merely spend a 
billion dollars for new ships. That is all there is to it. 
Take a billion and spend it—just lay it out in ships. A 
billion—fine, mouth-filling word. Go into the Treasury, 
put in a memorandum and get the billion, and then spend 
it for ships. 

It is so easy the wonder is nobody ever thought of it 
before. John Hollis Bankhead must feel chagrined, not 
to say humiliated, that he didn’t think of it himself. He 
didn’t, though, and now see where he is. 

Hobson has come to Congress to get that billion. He 
will have his bill ready on December 2, next, when 
Congress meets, and he should have the money by the 
fifteenth, at the latest, provided the Congress comes 
around to his way of thinking. He has no fears about that. 
He will talk to the statesmen and show them how essential 
it all is, and they will appropriate the money. 

There is nothing surer than that, for Hobson is there 
for that purpose, you know, and it is quite likely the 
statesmen will let go the purse-strings rather than be so 
charmed in their seats by his eloquence that they cannot 
go home to supper. 

And, when you come to think of it, a billion isn’t much, 
as Hobson looks at it. There must be moments in his life 
when he is sorry he did not fix his total at a trillion or a 
quadrillion. That would give every child a battleship for 
a plaything, and there might be a way of putting wheels 
on them and using them for traction-engines out in North 
Dakota and other States that are at least a smart ten- 
minutes’ walk from tidewater. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Senator Charles Dick, of Ohio, started life as a flour and 
feed merchant. 


@ Secretary Cortelyou, of the Treasury, likes sandwiches 
made of cold boiled salmon. 


@ George Vanderbilt has an ambition to be a social leader 
in Washington, and will probably realize it, as he has the 
price. 


@ President Roosevelt weighs twenty pounds more than 
he did when he became President. He thrives on hard 
work. 


¢ E. H. Harriman, the railroad magnate, has the smallest 
goatee in captivity. It consists of four hairs, at which he 
tugs nervously when he has anything on his mind. 


€@ Representative Wharton, of Chicago, the youngest man 
in the House, began his career by acting as a guide in the 
stockyards. He likes to have the Capitol guides point 
him out. 


€ Senator Nixon, of Nevada, is a mining magnate in the 
new Goldfield region. He also runs a string of newspapers 
and a string of banks. In his early days he was a tele- 
graph operator. 


@ Former Governor David S. Francis, of Missouri, who 
was president of the St. Louis Fair, is in a highiy-sensitized, 
receptive mood as regards the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1908. 











Municipal 
Bonds 


RE direct obligations of states, 
& counties, cities, towns, school 
districts, etc., and are issued to 

provide funds for water works, sewers, 
courthouses, schools and various other 
corperate purposes of a similar nature. 
Such issues are secured by the full 
faith and credit of the various munici- 
palities and are issued in conformity with 
laws enacted to keep municipal indebt- 


edness within safe limits. 


Money to meet principal and interest 
comes from taxation which must be met 
or property may be sold by the munici- 
pality. 

Such collections are only remotely 
affected by periods of business depres- 
sion. Further, the nghts of municipal 
bond holders have been firmly estab- 
lished by the courts. 

Accordingly, municipal bonds have 
come to be regarded as a premier secu- 
rity and preferred by many careful 
investors. 





































We offer a variety of carefully selected 
issues which we can recommend for 
permanent investment of trust and indi- 
vidual funds, at prices yielding 


34% to 44% 


Full particulars on application 


Send for Circular E-2 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 
BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street RealEstate Trust Building 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 
















HIGH - GRADE 


Street Railway 
Securities 


Bonds to yield from 


4.34% to 5 14% 


Preferred Stocks to yield from 


5%" to 6” 


of Properties under our direct management 


E. W. CLARK & CO., Bankers 


Established in 1837 
321 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
























Members Phila. and N. Y. Stock Exchanges 
5%". demand 6% on time 
deposits deposits 
Safety 





A deposit of $1,500,000, first mortgage, non- 
negotiable securities with the Germania 
Bank of Savannah, Ga., to protect deposit- 
ors as required by law. 


s . ° 
Convertibility 
We pay 5% on deposits withdrawable 
on demand. 
An interesting booklet reciting Georgia State 
laws, and showing the strength of our institution, 
sent on request. 


Georgia State Building & Loan Assn. 


Savannah, Ga. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


INVESTMENTS FOR WOMEN 


N A COUNTRY like the United States 
where a woman has the same oppor- 
tunity for work as a man, it follows that 

women should take an important part in 
the wage earning. Since women who work 


| are, in tae main, more economical than 


men whc work, it is very natural that tec 
should comprise the bulk of savings-ban 
depositors. Women accumulate savings, 
and they have the very natural desire to 
have these savings P d them as high a 
return as possible. But the problem of the 
proper investment for a woman is much 
more difficult than the investment for a 
man, and it is with this problem that women 
are wrestling all over the country. They 
sometimes find it harder to invest than to 
save. 

In making investments most women are 
not willing to take the same chances that a 
man is apt to take, and very wisely. There- 
fore the first quality that an investment 
for a woman should have is absolute 
stability. Her money should be so placed 
that it is not easily affected by market 
conditions, by crop changes, by the dis- 
honesty of individuals, or by shifts of 
political power. Yet it is interesting to 
add in this connection that the men in the 
investment business will almost unani- 
mously tell you that one of the first things 
which a woman asks, in discussing an invest- 
ment, is: ‘Will it go up?” meaning, of 
course, that she expects it at once to in- 
crease in value. 

But the first step is to save. No matter 
if you are clerk, stenographer, secretary, 
factory girl, or other worker with your 
hands or brain, it is easy to save a little sum 
of money every week. The extents to 
which the most insignificant sums grow 
are sometimes amazing. It isnot what you 
earn, but what you save, that starts you 
on the pleasant and comforting highway 
toward wealth. Take five cents, a very 
small sum, the price of a single carfare. 
If you save this amount every day, it will 
become $182.50 in ten years. If you have 
it in a savings-bank that pays four per 
cent., the interest on this sum will be 
$40.06. Thus the total amount represented 
by this small saving will be $222.56. 

Take ten cents, the price of two glasses of 
soda-water (if you don’t live in New York, 
where it is only the price of one), and that, 
by the same process of saving every day, 
will amount to $445.56 in ten years; while 
twenty-five cents a day will become the 
very neat sum of $1113.75. If you put a 
dollar in a savings-bank every week for 
twenty years it will mean $1612 to you at 
the end of that time. It is just like that 
old adage that you have heard since child- 
hood about large oaks growing from small 
acorns. These convincing facts brought 
home to every woman should be a stimulus 
to savings, for it takes such a little to begin. 
And savings and good investment often 
stand between the unprotected woman 
and old ladies’ homes. 


Bonds the Best Investment 


The real beginning, therefore, of any 
woman’s investment is in the savings- 
banks. When, however, she has, say, $500, 
it is time for her to look around for an 
investment that is just as safe and that 
will yield her a larger return. She should 
be willing to make a little sacrifice to in- 
come to secure an investment that is secure. 
It will save her a lot of worry. The invest- 
ment for a woman should a long-time 
one—that is, an investment that does not 
mature soon, because in that event she 
will have to go over the whole investment 
performance again. In view of these im- 
portant considerations, it is highly advis- 
able for the woman with savings to buy, 
under ordinary circumstances, a bond, 
which invariably represents the most con- 
servative investment, and usually runs a 
long time. 

In buying bonds the average woman who 
has no banker with whom to consult 
should follow those investments which are 
legal for savings-banks in New York and 
Massachusetts, the two States that throw 
the strongest safeguards about the people’s 
savings. These include real-estate mort- 
gages, first mortgage bondsof railroads, and 
Stateand municipal bonds. The yield from 


| these very high-class bonds is smaller than 





the yield from some other investments, but 
that is because they are so safe. There is 
no more desirable bond, for example, for 
a woman than a City of New York four 

r cent. bond, which may now be _ 
or par, perhaps a little less, and this 
would make the yield four per cent. The 
mortgage bonds of a half-dozen great 
railroads which come inside the savings- 
banks’ range afford excellent investment 
for women. The list might include bonds 
of the following: Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad; Illinois Central; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul; Chicago and 
Northwestern; Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern; Pennsylvania, and New York 
Central and Hudson River. These bonds 
are what are called “‘gilt-edge”’ securities. 

A woman, however, is taking but little 
more risk and is getting a larger income 
when she invests in a high-class industrial 
bond. These come outside the savings- 
bank class, and should only be bought when 
the woman has the advantage of the advice 
and judgment of a banker or dealer in 
investment securities in whom she has 
absolute confidence and the reputation of 
whose house is of the very highest. Take 
the General Electric 34 Debenture, due 
in 1942. This may be obtained in a $500 
denomination and at a price which would 
make the cost about $445. The yield, 
therefore, on this investment would be 
about 3.90 per cent. Thus, if you have 
$500 to invest, you could buy one of these 
bonds and have $55 left for a ‘‘nest-egg”’ 
to be put back in the savings-bank as a 
starter for a second investment. It is an 
industrial corporation of this kind, whose 
business is staple and whose earning power 
has been proved, whose bonds may be 
bought by a woman with safety. 


The Guaranteed Mortgage 


The desire to own a piece of property or 
a small cottage makes a strong appeal to 
women who work, especially in the cities 
where there are many subdivisions of 
land, but this is speculative unless you want 
it for a home. if you buy a little cottage, 
for example, you must pay taxes, you must 
keep it in repair, and you run the risk of 
not having a tenant for it. Real-estate 
mortgages, on the other hand, have no 
such risk. But it is well to have the mort- 
gage on property where you can see it, and 
it is wise to insist on its not being mort- 
faged for more than two-thirds of its value. 

his means that a piece of property worth 
$600 should not be mortgaged for more 
than $400. You can buy guaranteed 
mortgages from bond and mortgage com- 
panies. 

In this kind of investment, as in any 
other kind, it is advisable for the woman to 
seek the best advice, for a failure to do this 
has robbed many of hard-earned savings. 
With the present organization of invest- 
ment facilities it is possible to get in touch 
with the most reliable houses, no matter 
where you live, for investments may be 
made by mail, and their stability depends 
on the integrity of the house with which 
you do business. 

Women are often the easy dupes of ‘‘get- 
rich-quick”” schemes. A Boston widow 
who was left to support a half-dozen 
children started a lunch-stand. By frugal- 
ity she saved $1000 in five years. She 
wanted to invest it. She had seen lurid 
advertisements of copper stocks that were 
selling for $10 a share and that promised to 
be worth $100 a share in a year. Without 
asking advice she bought these shares. 
They are not worth ten cents now, and her 
savings are wiped out. 

A widow in Pittsburg, on the advice of 
one of her late husband’s business friends 
who was in the coal business, made $10,000 
by an investment in some Pittsburg coal 
securities. She was able to do this because 
her friend knew all the details of the busi- 
ness. Just about this time Amalgamated 
Copper stock was going = She read 
about it inthenewspapers. Without asking 
advice she invested $8000 of her money in 
copper. Then she settled down to watch 
the newspapers. One day she saw that 
this stock was rapidly going down, as fre- 
— happens even with good stocks. 

h day she saw that it went down more. 
She became frantic, and, fearing that all 
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6% County Bonds 


of lowa and Missouri 


In the heart of the best investment territ 
of the United States. We have just secured 
an unusually attractive issue of $130,000 
Harrison County, lowa, 6% Bonds. 7 

Denomination $500, making suitable invest. 
ments for the saver as well as the man of 
wealth. Price in accordance with maturit 
selected, will be furnished on application, 

Harrison County is located directly North 
of Omaha in Western Iowa. This indebted. 
ness is in aid of Desieage District No. 1, cop. 
taining 40,000 acres of Missouri Valley land 
having a wonderfully rich black soil, and also 
includes the City of Missouri Valley with a 
population of 2500. Payment is provided by 
an annual tax based upon fixe judgments 
against every acre and also the property in 
“*Missouri Valley.’’ 

Special description, maps, etc., will be fur. 
nished on application. Our advance orders 
are considerable. We advise prompt order. 
ing. Inquiries from new customers will receive 
immediate attention and convenient references 
furnished. 


School Bonds Netting 5% 


We have several exceptionally choice issues 
of school bonds. Among others, an issue of 
$100,000 of an enterprising community, popu- 
lation 15,000. Denominations $500. Price to 
net 5% interest. 


Now Is the Time to Buy Bonds 


Take advantage of exceptional conditions now 
prevailing. 


_ Our list includes farm mortgages,county and munic- 
ipal bonds paying unusual interest. To those who 
know us, our recommendation on securities means 


much. Eighteen years of perfect results, and many 

millions invested. We want your uame for our mail- 

ing list. Write us now. 

William R. Compton Bond & Mortgage Company 
8 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 








$200 


will buy at para 


Collateral Trust Gold Bond 


Paying 6% Interest 
(Due April 1, 1912) 
Issued by 
Underwriters’ Securities Corporation 
Philadelphia 

PROTECTED by $1,000,000 combine: securities 
of three Companies and a deed of trust with The 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, as 
Trustee. 

BASIS OF INCOME: The constantly increas- 
ing business of these Companies, two having paid 
average dividends of 15% for over 100 years. 
Annual income of plant $1,000,000. 

Bonds also issued in amounts up to $1,000. 

PAYMENTS can be made to ° 

Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 

Aldine Trust Company of Philadelphia 

or direct to 


Underwriters’ Securities Corporation 
300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Industrial Savings and Loan 


Company is under the most rigidly conserv- 
ative management in every detail of its great 
business operations in handling loans on the 
best New York and Suburban home properties. 
The Company assumes all risk and 


Pays You 5% a Year 


on every dollar for every day,while 
you retain control of your funds 
with the privilege of withdrawal 
if needed for other purposes. 
Established fourteen years. Under 
NewYork Banking Dept.supervision. 
Assets $1,750,000 
Industrial Saviags and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway & 42nd 8t. 
New York 

















a IN SAFETY FOR 


Money has distinct value aside 
from purchasing power. It has in- 
fluence. Save and be a factor in the 
commercial world. We pay 6% inter- 
est compounded semi-annually. 
Yoursavings earn. Our 14 years of 
success your guarantee. Write for 
Booklet A. Equitable Banking 
and Loan Co., Macon, Ga. 



















We invite you to send for our free booklet “C" 
explaining why our Certificates are as safe as gov- 
ernment bonds, while yielding twice the income. 
Interest paid monthly quarterly ,or semi-annually. 


2 Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 : 


‘SALT LAKE SECURITS TRUST @:3 
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investment might be lost, she 


| wey gave orders to sell all her copper 


stock to Tealize the best possible amount of 


er the circumstances. What 
rn < ceeekt She lost more than half 
af her money, and the next day the stock 
rs to go up strong. She simply had 
plunged into this whole business without 

ing advice. 7 : 
women have lost their savings 
through getting excited over newspaper 
reports and by hearsay than almost in any 
ay. 
= 7 ll not long ago went to the 
office of a New York investment broker 
and said she had $8600 to invest. She said 
that she had heard a lot about Japanese 
ponds and would like to invest in them if 
the broker thought they wefe good. He 
said they were an excellent investment, 
yielding almost six per cent. So she in- 
vested the $8600. e investment proved 
highly satisfactory. She came in six 
-~ & later with $5000, and her broker in- 
vested this for her in high-class municipal 
bonds, that were legal savings-bank invest- 
ment. But these bonds are not listed in the 
list of bonds quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
One day not long after this woman came 
rushing into the broker’s office, exclaiming : 
“T am ruined!” ) 
On being asked the reason she said: 


Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


ACountry Printing Shop 


IVE years ago I was the publisher of a 
F small country weekly, in an interior 
Michigan town of eighteen hundred people. 
Although I carried only a small force—a 
foreman, two girl compositors and a devil 
—the town did not afford enough work in 
the way of job printing to keep them busy 
all the time. 

While on a visit to the metropolis of the 
State I met an old friend, engaged in the 
laundry business. He got to talking about 
the large amount he had to spend for print- 
ing in the shape of laundry slips, billheads 
and envelopes. I began to figure with him 
on his work, and — found that, owing 
to the fact that I paid my help from six 
to twelve dollars a week, while city em- 
ploying printers had to pay from ten to 
eighteen dollars for the same class of help, 
I could afford to do this class of work for 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. less 
than the laundryman was paying, and still 
make a good profit. 

The only question was the quality of my 
work. I secured a trial order from my 
friend on condition that he need not pay a 
cent for it if the work was not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

At the end of the week I shipped his 
order, and three days later I received his 
acknowledgment, with the cordially ex- 
pressed information that the work entirely 
suited him. 

_ From that beginning I secured all his 
job printing, and, a month later, made the 
rounds of half a dozen other laundry firms, 
anrng, samples of my work and quoting 
prices that strongly appealed to them. A 
day’s soliciting enabled me to take home 
ers enough to keep my little count 
shop busy for a month. To catch 5 wit 
my trade I had to hire two more hands. 
Then I hustled to the city for more orders 
to keep the new hands busy. I exercised 
all caution to see that the outside work was 
the equal of city work in every way. I 
added a new press and some other new 
inery. 

At the end of six months I found I was 
doing five hundred dollars more in job 
work every month than I had ever done 
before. Then I put a solicitor on the road 
tovisit the large cities of the State for trade. 

At the end of a year my job printing 

mess was bringing me in over eleven 
hundred dollars a month, I had added 
eighteen hundred dollars’ worth of new 

Inery and type, and I was keeping a 
force of nine hands busy. 
ng the second year of my experi- 
ment I added an engraving plant to my 
establishment. The trade continued to 
stow, so that my books showed a business 
of nineteen hundred dollars a month, and 
_ became the chief industry of the 
wn. 


At the end of the third year I was doing 
& business of twenty-four hundred dollars 
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“‘T have been watching the papers eve 
day for prices on those last bonds and 
can’t find any. A friend of mine told me 
that if bonds were not mentioned in the 
newspapers they were no good.” 

The broker, whose house was of the 
highest class, promptly assured the lady 
that he.would buy the bonds back at the 
price she paid for them if she was not 
satisfied. But his explanation about the 
listing reassured her. 

Yet it isa woman, Mrs. Hetty Green, who 
is regarded as one of the shrewdest and 
most successful investors in the United 
States. She has an office with the Chemical 
National Bank in New York. When the 


DoYou Wish the Safest 
Investment There Is? 


about the investment than they themselves on | F irst Mo rtg age Se- 


a 4 itisa —— ~ . e —- all \ = J 
about the capitalization; the bonded debt; | Wy. ale 
pte cmmgag ol in a — _— ae Sia curity on N CW Y OI k 
cial history. For years she has made a oA Ne <a a - pee 
careful study of the bond business. Pen N\A Ns “THe City Real I “state 
If you should ask Mrs. Green the ideal a sat oi )- . |. “ 
and safest investment for women she N etting 4 14 per 
Waa oer ean? to the Sit wing | SE 1 el aad 
ou ey in the ortgage | « aCe ‘\a , , Ie a oa 
bonds of first-class railroads and in real- @ \\ Gale iE cent. w ith pl INCI- 
estate mortgages.” | 


Her own strong boxes are filled with this 
kind of securities. | 


el lc 





pal and interest 
guaranteed. 
Write for par- 


ticulars. 
as ~ ven 
. month, but + lure of me c the city st “<< Investing Dept. 
rew me away from my profitable country <- {z 
business, and I sold out my paper, plant e eA gas \4 THE GUARANTEE 
and trade for ten thousand dollars. My \ \\ eer ruary ett > “ 
original investment had been just eighteen >. ne oa } AND TRUST 2 
hundred and fifty dollars. —H. 7. G. i: A 4 : 
¢ : oa 176 Broadway, New York City 
Sunflower StalKs as Fuel te. A ) 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 
ipa years ago I began business for my- pod > ‘ty Y) Capital and Surplus 


self as a wholesale kindling-wood dealer. See xi * $11,000,000 
While working as a grocer’s delivery boy ; <- 
I had learned the demand there was for 
kindling-wood. Our customers bought all 
our empty boxes for kindling, and the sup- 
ply of boxes did not half meet the demand. 
he kindling-wood problem seemed to be 
a burning issue with the people of our city, 
and I resolved to help them solve it. 
I had been raised on a Nebraska farm, 











and I knew the value of dry sunflower 





stalks as kindling-wood. Wild sunflowers — 
spring up voluntarily on waste or untilled || /:covomy of ttime—/labor—money 
ground, and in Kansas and Nebraska soil wey , 


grow eight or ten feet high. The large, — 7s the secret of DUSTNESS SUCCESS. 
woody stalks when dry burn quickly and aie = ‘ 
with intense heat. The greatest office economizer 


Sunflower ‘‘ patches” were, at one time, — 
common, but farm land is valuable now Ti O-DA Y its the 
and the obnoxious sunflower has been 


almost exterminated. Only one patch re- L F "tl SMI TH GS BR OS ’ 


mains 7 the a our ~ a 
tract of waste land, known as the ‘“‘big 
slough,” is low and boggy, and at times in T Y E W R I T E R 02 
the year partially covered with water. On (ALL the Writing ALWAYS in Sight.) 
the dryer portions of the swamp sunflowers ; 
grow in profusion. In late summer the 
swamp is _samem expanse of yellow 
blossoms. en frost comes the blossoms 
have died away, the leaves fall, and the 
bare, straight stalks dry out in the autumn 
sun and wind. 

The ‘‘big slough” belongs to an eccen- 
tric non-resident who will neither drain the 
land nor offer it for sale. In answer to my 














Its simple construction economizes time; its easy 
operation economizes labor ; its speed, accuracy, and 
durability economize money. 

Many exclusive economizing features have created 
for the L. C. Smirn & Bros. Typewriter a demand 
which the factories cannot meet. 

Yet purchasers are satisfied to wait their turn, be- 
letter offering to buy the exclusive right to cause they know the L.C. Smitu & Bros. Typewriter 
cut dry sunflower stalks he wrote that he ; ue is well worth waiting for. 
would grant me such right, gratis, as lon A Sinn uv Souci nated ematane, 
as sunflowers grew on the land, provided i ; L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





would tell him what I expected to do with BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
them. I explained to him my plans in full, 

















and, at his request, I have written him 








frequently, reporting the success of my 
venture. 3 
The stalks are harvested between the | ., 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 


’ In Every County of the U. S. 









first of December and the first of May. | >-Wieaph |, Stopped! I want an active man who can manage 

i i i i i / Our system makes your home as atents on the famous Bar n- 
The work of cutting them aso oe eight | \g cafe os though guarded by a file {tary y Cistera 3 Pilter and — 
een inches long and binding them with : ‘ of soldiers. Lock picking, sawing, grade manager in every county. No 


wire into bundles is performed by avery | * cutting glass or “jimmying” im- 
simple machine invented for the purpose | possible. Gives instant notification, 


© * of the least tampering or attempt to 
by a mechanic of our city. enter. The system tells you that the burglar 


canvassing or soliciting, but a first- 
class man of push and energy. No ob- 
jection to his having other work as the 
county manager may handle my plans 


is outside and keeps him there. Can be fitted to on the sicie with a large profit per month 





i . i is active. fheu s the co 

Each bundle retails for ten cents and | Goors and windows by anyone, without chusiieciamainan se 
contains enough kindling to last an average disturbing existing attachments. Only besdnans, whtih dhacl belies nn caay Deeb cuban oat. 
family one week. see gpneas in the city $12 equips an average bedroom. : | , |The Burbridge Banitary Filter makes cistern water pure, 
° ° . . . . clean and sweet. catch ne twigs, res and bird- . 
Saodies our kindling. edoa strictly Send postal today for booklet, = No insect, toad or worm can pass it. Specially selected sponges 
; An Invincible Watch Dog y b strain the water and catch the soot and sand, while charcoal! 
a. . d be and further information. > | purifies it. Contaminated cistern water breeds fever germs, 
e so. last year in round numbers Dayton Protection System = | | this Filter prevents anything from reaching the cistern but 
° . | i ater. Indorsed by physic and boards of health. 
30,000 bundles, netting me over fifteen Company, Dept. L, % Entirely new ond bes: no Soneation. Look up my commasr- 
‘ - St. . jal rating. I an business and want to hear from men who 

en eee aeplied ate Se. Se | eee | | Sin do tifigs, "Audress GEO. 1. COLBURN, P 

est esu 8 























EXCUSES 


The Tailor’s Excuses 


A Confession 


W E tailors are great people. 

We’re never Stuck for an Excuse. 
If the Collar Sags away from the 
Neck — 

There’s not enough Goods in the back of 
the Coat, therefore the Collar is ‘‘ pulled”’ 
away 

We'll alter That — 

But we don’t do a thing except to 
Stretch the Fabric with the Hot Flat Iron 
until it almost Shrieks. 

Then, Mr. Collar fits Close to the Neck 
until the ‘‘ Stretch’’ in the back of the Coat 
‘* fades’’ away. 

* + 


If the Suit doesn’t fit at the Try-On 

Wesay ‘‘ Tailoring’s a Game ot Chance’”’ 

‘* Perhaps the Very Best Tailor may make 
one pertect fitting Suit in twenty ”’ so we’re 
not to Blame for this Misfit— but we’ll soon 
put it to rights. 

Then we make a few alterations— 

— By means of Old Dr. Goose, zot by 
remaking the Suit as we Should. 

And when the Suit comes back at the end 
of a Fortnight or a Month as it surely will 

Terribly Twisted 

We look Wise — 

And insinuate that Mr. Wearer doesn’t 
quite understand how to care for a Suit— 

— And promptly pass it over to Old Dr. 
Goose to Sweat and Press and Shrink and 
Stretch the Old Thing into Shape again. 

* * 

Of Course all Suits are not treated in that 
way — 

A Few Suits are ‘‘ Excuse Free.’’ 

‘** Sincerity ’’ Suits for instance — 


‘* Sincerity ’’ Suits haven’t that Sag in the | 


Back of the Collar—nor the Wrinkle 
underneath — 

‘* Sincerity’? Suits haven’t any Bulging 
Lapels — Drooping Shoulders — Twisted 
arms — 

‘* Sincerity’? Suits will fit to perfection 
and hold their Shape Permanently — 

—For ‘‘Sincerity’’ Suits are cut and 
Tailored by Experts—Specialists in their 
various lines — 

Old Dr. Goose isn’t required to ‘‘ Dope ”’ 
a Shape into a ‘‘ Sincerity’? Suit —not 
much — 

— For the Shape is Sewn into the Fabric 
by Expert Needleworkers instead — an ex- 
perienced but Sure Way of making Clothes 
to fit and hold their shape, 

Yet a ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Suit— with its perma- 
nent Style and Shape — doesn’t Cost you a 
penny more than the ‘‘ Excuse Kind ’’ —the 
shape of which fades away in a week. 

See ‘‘ Sincerity ’’ Suits at your high-grade 
ready-to-put-on Clothing dealer’s — Exam- 
ine ‘‘ Sincerity ’’’ Suits whether you buy or 
not—and look for the Label below in the 
Coat. It guarantees Style, Service and 
Satisfaction. 


MADE AND 


fever <7), hg a a8) 


KUN NATHAN 































families with kindling-wood. There are 
perhaps ten thousand families in our city 
who use kindling, but our business is limited 
by the supply of sunflower eres a a 


Landing a Big Order 


I HAD just started on the road for a 
machinery concern and had been after 
the buyer for a large abattoir who was 


| buying a complete plant for their new 


building, so I had a great deal of competi- 
tion from older and more experienced sales- 
men; and as I was only nineteen years old 
I did not have a great deal of confidence in 
myself. 

However, I sized up my man as being 
fair and level-headed, and, as he was from a 
distance, I watched for a chance to win his 
confidence. The chance came suddenly. 

I had quoted on a large share of the 
outfit required, and as our price was rather 
high, compared to other prices he had 
received, he told me he felt he should place 
his order with another concern, but offered 
to buy from me a small article worth 
twenty-five dollars to pay for my trouble in 
calling on him. 

Now, we did not manufacture this ma- 
chine, so there was only a commission to be 
got out of the deal, and, besides, they had 
not given the best of satisfaction. T said 
to him: ‘“‘Mr. ——, I don’t want to sell 

ou this machine, I can’t guarantee it, so 
would rather you did not buy it.” 

Immediately he leaned across his desk 
and said, ‘‘ Book my order for the complete 
outfit quoted on.” 

Later he told me that, as he was a 
stranger to all of us, he felt he could afford 
to pay us more for our goods in return for 
the fair treatment he received from us. 

So I risked an order for twenty-five 
dollars and won an order for a great deal 
more, and, you may be sure, I felt pleased 
when the other salesmen asked me how I 
landed the business, as they thought him 
very hard to get around. —J.W. R. 


Baiting the Piano Buyer 


HAD lost all of my earnings through 

sickness and speculation, and I was 
forced to do something drastic to recuper- 
ate my fallen finances. My board was paid 
for one week in advance, ard I had but nine 
dollars left and was without a situation. 
The outlook was indeed desperate, and, as I 
hastily scanned the want column, my eye 
fell on the following advertisement : 


Fifty dollars in cash paid for the 
name and address of a prospective 
piano purchaser. Address or call 
The name and address of a well-known 

piano firm were given, and I determined to 
go and get the details, thinking that pos- 
sibly I might find a purchaser, and I 
accordingly proceeded to the piano dealers. 

They were very courteous, and gave me 
an explanation about like this: If I secured 
them the name and address of a person 
wanting to purchase a ves they would 
send a representative of their firm to try 
and sell them a piano manufactured by 
the firm who had advertised. If the 
representative succeeded in making a sale 
I would receive fifty dollars cash for the 
informution. 

This proposition set me thinking, and I 
soon formulated a plan whereby I could 
procure names and addresses of people who 
wanted to buy a piano with little effort on 


my part. 
I put the following ad. in all the morning 
papers: 


$650 piano, to be sold at a great 
sacrifice; excellent condition; no rea- 
sonable offer rejected. No agents con- 
sidered. Opportunity of a lifetime. 


The advertising cost me a little over 
four dollars, and, as you may guess, I had 
no piano whatever, but merely inserted 
the ad. to get the names of prospective 
buyers. 

received in all twenty-six answers from 
the different newspaper boxes, and I 
copied the signatures and addresses on a 
piece of paper and proceeded to the piano 
dealers. hey were a most progressive 
and energetic firm, for, out of the twenty- 
six names I submitted, they succeeded in 
selling seven pianos; and I duly received 
three hundred and fifty dollars, with the 
congratulations of the firm. 

I got my applicants by the use of this 
simple advertising method several times, 
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and it always netted me from three to 
ae * paaenee age TE 

t last the firm to sign a contract 
to pay me fifty dollars per week if I would 
divulge my method, which I did. 

In two years I had a third interest in the 
business, and afterward went into the piano 
business by myself. I have been ex- 
ceptionally successful, and I do not care 
who makes use of my little stratagem, 
because I have retired and believe in giving 
some one else the benefit of my ww 


Putting On a Polish 


eee’ I left England eight years ago 
to come to this country I had just 
fifty dollars in my pocket after paying my 

assage. I was a carriage painter by trade 
and intended to work at that business here ; 
but when I went out to look for work I 
learned that there was a strike on between 
the masters and men, and I was first ad- 
vised and then warned to keep away from 
the shops until the trouble was over. 

As my money was going all the time I 
determined to try something else for a 
while. So I mixed a small quantity of my 
best furniture polish and tried to sell it 
from house to house. But I soon learned 
that there had been so many bogus articles 
of that nature foisted on to the women that 
they were now afraid to buy, although 
many of them admitted that they needed 
just such an article. Here, then, was a con- 
dition. The question was, could I meet it? 

I began to make inquiries and learned 
something else: that the people of the 
country were all so busy and in such a 
hurry that they had no time to attend to 
painting and polishing old furniture; when 
It got too shabby or otherwise out of 
repair it was boosted into the attic or 
barn, and more new furniture bought to 
take the place of it. I was much surprised 
when I learned how very cheap lots of 
that stuff could be bought —carloads of it, 
and at some places I could have it for the 
taking away. At this point I decided to 
take a hand in the game. 

I began by buying a few pieces, fixing 
them up an —_— them into a second- 
hand store to be sold on commission, and 
did very well. I admit that my skill as a 
painter and polisher had something to do 
with my success, but the opportunity was 
there just the same and was being passed 
by and overlooked. Moreover, these con- 
ditions prevail in most of the cities and 
towns of this country to-day. 

At the end of the first year we were so 
cramped for room that I had to move. 
I rented a much larger place, and added 
piano polishing to our line, hired another 
man, and had a telephone put in. Then we 
began to get calls to send a man to the 
houses to polish up generally, which, if 
well done, is profitable wd as 


Pay Dirt Both Ways 


HEN I first entered business as a 
grading contractor in the West, com- 
petition was unusually keen in the city in 
which I was located, and the way contract- 
ors were cutting prices on one another it 
was only a question of time when some one 
would go broke. As I was one of the 
youngest contractors in the city and one 
with small capital, many of the older men 
in the business expected me to throw up 
the sponge. But I fooled them. 

This is how I did it: The moment a job 
of excavating was advertised to be bid upon 
I started on a still hunt to sell the dirt con- 
tained in the space to be excavated. I 
possessed a persuasive tongue in those 
days and some little knowledge of land- 
scape ge ony 4 and wherever I saw a 
yard below the level of the street I man- 
aged to sell from fifty to two hundred 
yards of dirt. As I always bargained to 
level it off nicely, put the black earth on 
top, and when finished to sow the yard in 
grass free of extra charge, I often got as 
much for the dirt as I got for removing it. 

I was always careful to doa neat job, and 
people whose yards I had thus filled in told 
their neighbors, until it was quite a usual 
thing for some one to ’phone me to know 
when I would have more dirt to sell in 
their particular locality. I kept the names 
of all these prospective customers in a 
book, and often when I bid on a job of ex- 
cavating I could look at this book and tell 
just how far I would have to haul each yard 
of the dirt and the price I would get for it. 

—W. D. B. 
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Summer Style, 
are 


If you wish to realize 
the satisfaction that 
comes with wearing 
stylish and well-fit- 
ting clothes, write for 
our Summer Style 
Book and samples of 
materials—sent free. 









Our extremely low 
prices make it possi- 
ble for every woman 
to be faultlessly 
dressed in the latest 
New York StYles. 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction 


Money refunded if we 
fail to please you. 


Suspender Suits 


are the latest innovation. For 
Summer wear they are ideal. 
They combine the coolness 
and comfort of the shirt-waist 
suit with the jauntiness and 
style of a smart tailor-made 
costume. These cool and be- 
coming costumes are to @ 
order from fashionable mate- 

rials at from $5 to $15. Com- 
bined with one of our moder- ** 
ate priced shirt-waists they 
form an ideal Summer outfit. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 








Rain Coats, 
Shirt-Waists, 
Muslin Underwear, 


Suspender Suits, - - - - $5.00 to $1500 
Tailored Suits, - 2- © = $7.50 t 
Shirt-Waist Suits, - - - ° $6.00 to 
Silk Suits, oe ie ae $9.75 to $20.00 
semper Suits, - - - - ooo to srry 
et a le .50 to $1 

Jackets, . = aS $6.00 to 

a ee ae $8.75 to 
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Wash Dresses, 

Black Silk Coats, - 
Write to-day for our Gotatogee of Summer 8tyles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by retarn 


National Cloak & Suit Co, 
214 West 24th St., New York City 

Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worl 

Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 


4, 











Hot Water Runs Before 
Your Match Goes Out 


Gas burns only while hot water runs. Shutting 
off water shuts off gas—no waste of gas—no 
limit to water supply. 


The Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


will last alifetime. Can’t get out of order, Can 
be installed wherever there is water and gas 
supply. To prove that it is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory source of hot water, we will send it to 
any houseowner, freight prepaid, 


On 30 Days’ Free Home Test. 


If it doesn't “ make good,"’ isn't exactly as repre 
sented in our Guarantee, return it and get your money 
back without delay or argument. For gtneral use 
we recommend Humphrey Bath Heater No. 6, price 
$29. But write today for our book and make your own 












selection. Remember, any 
Humphrey Heater you 
select must satisfy you 


after 30 Days’ Home Test 

at our risk. 
HUMPHREY CO. 
13 Crescent Street, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 














I want everyone to try 


C. MASPERO’S 


Pure Olive Oil. It is not only the purest but 
is also the finest quality and the sweetest 
and most delicate flavo' 


§ Olive Oil in the world. 


It will be a positive revelation to all 
users of other oils. You do not really 
know what good Olive Oil is until you 


have tried Maspero's 


| |Pure Olive Oil 


Buy a trial can and compare it with 
what you are now using—that is all I 





ask — I know that you will never use any 

other once you have tried Maspero’s. 
Tested at the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs A ct, June 30,1906. Serial No. 5400. Packed 


in cans and bottles. CANS—1 gal. $3, 34 gal. $1.60, 4 gal. 85¢- 


i —To introd this Olive Oi 
Special Offer 2» inretus Gee 


pint can 
to any address EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60c. 
C. MASPERO, Importer, Dept. S, 333 Greenwich St., N. ¥- 














(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) Est. 1867. 
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sent if you write. 





lets your body breathe. Through the tiny holes in the fabric your skin gets a veritable air bath. 


@ Why perspire and suffer acute discomfort in closely-knit, heating undergarments when oshul™ 
cools, ventilates, cleanses, absorbs moisture, banishes odor, dries immediately, keeps you feeling 
fresh and fragrant the live-long day ? 


@ Remember that true comfort in Summer lies next to the skin. 
to keep your spirits up and your temperature down. 


50 Cents Retail— made In All Styles 


@ Ask your dealer and look for the label Zoshut’ on every garment. Take no “just as good.” 
No fabric on the market is like it. 


Wear air-free Boshat 


Free sample and booklet “INSIDE INFORMATION” 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 1 WASHINGTON STREET, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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lf You Are Deaf—Read This 


That ‘“‘Truth is stranger than fiction” is most 
forcibly illustrated in the case of Mr. Gec. P. Way, 
for many years the electrical engineer of the Detroit 

’.M.C. A., in the accidental discovery he made of 
a scientific principle, through the application of 
which his lost hearing was completely restored. 

For 25 years Mr. Way 
was a deaf man, unable to 
hear his wife’s voice across 
the table, unable to enjoy 
an active part in social life. 
For him, as for every deaf 
person, life was a gloomy, 
individual matter. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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He was | 


so deaf he could scarcely | 


hear the roar of his engines 
and dynamos. For ten 
years he carried an ear 
trumpet, and had 
every device known; had 
almost constantly been 


GEO. P. WAY, Inventor ~ 
under medical treatment 


tried | 


in the vain effort to get back his hearing. Today he | 


hears perfectly, yet when he removes two tiny de- 


vices from his ears, he is quite as badly off as before | 


—he is again deaf. The story of his discovery, 
which restored his hearing, is remarkable. 

As Mr. Way tells it, he was at his post in the dy- 
hamo room one day, and as the buzzing in his ears 
bothered him more than usual, he placed a curi- 
ously shaped tuft of waste in his right ear. Imme- 
diately in the midst of the silence that is the miser 
of one shut off from the sounds of the busy world, 
there came a crashing sound, and Mr. Way bounded 


| collapse; 
durable, and it does bring back the hearing. 


across the room terror-stricken. Unconsciously he | 


pulled the tuft of waste from his ear. Instantly he 
returned to the silence that had enveloped him for 
years. The sound of the machinery came to him as 


| 


far away. Then he realized the truth—he had 
found a scientific principle which would give him 
back his hearing. For five years he experimented 
constantly to put his accidental discovery to practi- 
cal use. He studied the construction of the human 
ear from every standpoint. At last complete suc- 
cess crowned his efforts. The Way Ear Drum was 
the result and it restored his hearing. Others heard 
of the marvel and he was overwhelmed with re- 
quests for the little devices. 

Wealthy business men in Detroit, who had 
known Mr. Way for years, and the marvelous 
results which his invention had brought, gave 
him full financial backing, to extend the blessings 
which his wonderful ear drums bring to those 
who suffer from impaired hearing and deafness. 
Thousands have been sold in every part of the 
world, as one pair of the drums in any locality 
produces many other sales. Nine persons out of 
every ten who have used the Way Ear Drums have 
benefited by them. 

The Way Ear Drum is a thoroughly scientific 
device. It is of peculiar, sensitive material shaped 
to exactly fit the opening to the inner ear. It is 
easily and quickly placed and removed; cannot 
is entirely unfelt and unseen ; is very 
Don’t 
judge the Way Ear Drum by any other ear device. 
It is distinctively different in principle. If you are 
deaf or ‘“‘hard of hearing,” if your hearing is be- 
coming dull, if you have ‘‘noises in the head,” 
write a plain letter telling your troubles to Mr. 
Way. He was deaf himself and knows. He will be 
honest and frank with you, and will tell you whether 
the Way Ear Drum will help you. It costs you 
nothing to find out. Write today—tomorrow never 
comes. Write personally to Geo. P Way, 500 
Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The grasp 
of the clasp 
is easy. It’s 
flat—the only ab- 
solutely flat clasp 
garter is the Brighton. 
Millions of men know this 
—buy them and wear them. 
The wear is there, and they cost 
only a quarter a pair. Remember it. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


The patterns are 
new, exclusive—vari- 
se ety enough to satisfy 
«* everybody. All metal parts 
are of heavy nickel-plated brass. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, a 
pair will be sent upon receipt of price. 


Makers of PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


Brightons ! 
are made of 
pure silk web. 
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” Split Hairs 








MAN who couldn’t shave him- 


self with any 

in the market, invented the 
RAZAC—the new Ready Razor. 
Nothing to it but shave. 

Hedeveloped anew principlein holder 
and blade adjustment, but in the blade 
itself, he kept to the idea of a rigid piece 
of Swedish steel, as in the old horn 
handled «¢Wostenholm,’’ handed down 
by his grandfather, because that is the 
only way to get a perfect shaving edge. 

The paper thin blade or the per- 
forated blade wi// vibrate, will hook 
into hairs and sp/it them off instead of 
cutting sharp and clean, Take two 
hairs and place under a microscope — 
one from a RAZAC shaving and one 
from any other safety razor. Note 
the cleanness of the RAZAC cut ; see 
how the other hair is split. 

Anyone can use a RAZAC. A 
clean, cool shave no matter how tough 
or wiry the beard. No skill required, 
no care of blade or holder, no strop- 
ping, no honing, no trouble at all. 


RAZAC 


THE NEW READY RAZOR 
Nothing to it but Shave 


The price of the RAZAC is $3.50. Try it 
for thirty days and if at the end of that time for 
any reason you are willing to part with it we 
will refund your money. Good drug stores, 
cutlery and hardware dealers want RAZACS 
faster than we can make them. 

Send for the new little RAZAC Book. It 
explains and illustrates everything you'd like to 
know about shaving. You needn’t enclose 
any stamps. Just say you want the book. 


HAPGOODS SALES CO. 
a Suite 101, 305 Broadway, New York a 
L 


safety razor 

















The Man Who Most 


appreciates 


COLGATES 


SHAVING’ STICK 


is he who has tried 
others first. ae 


Send 4 cents in 

stamps for trial! 

stick in nickeled 
box. 


(Enough for a moath’s 
shaving) 


Colgate & Co., Dept.P 
55 John S:., New York 




















STEEL SWINGS 


Every part a spring. Room for 9. Richly 
ornamented. Noiseless. Fine Canopy. 
First each town at WHOLESALE. 

Finest motion in the world. Write quick. 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Bausman, Pa. 
10 Post Street (Lancaster Co.) 
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THE MAYFAIR ACCOUNT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


I don’t believe he can last much longer. It 
will be discovered.” 

“Isn’t there anything you can do, 
Tommy?” she asked, her brows drawn. 

“‘No, nothing,” he said. ‘‘He couldn’t 

et out of the hole now to save his life. 

e’s much too far in. There’s nothing I 
can do—but just wait. The market may 
turn in time.” 

Bessie came in. Lowndes reached out 
his arms, hugged the girl close, pulled her 
down on his knee. He was not usually a 
demonstrative man, and his wife under- 
stood. He was putting himself in Wake- 
field’s place; imagining how it would be if 
he stood in the shadow of the penitentiary 
—and sc was insatiably hungry to have 
his children close in his arms. 

Lower and lower the stock market 
dropped. Lowndes’ hands moved as be- 
fore, but his occupation changed. He 
could no longer deal his endless deck of 
checks mechanically. It became a strange 
game of faro in which he was both dealer 
and player. As he slipped off the strips of 
paper one by one his tense nerves were 
always watching to see whether the next 
one would be brown and signed Thomas N. 
Mayfair—just as dealer and player glue 
their hot eyes to the faro-box to see whether 
the next card disclosed will be the one bet 
on. And he helplessly thought of it as a 
game played for souls. 

Always he furtively had the assistant 
cashier under his eye —dashing, brilliant as 
ever. Probably only Lowndes noticed how 
he twisted and gnawed his mustache; how 
restless his feet and hands were. ‘I’m 
playing for him,” Lowndes thought. 

One day, leaving the bank, he came upon 
Mrs. Wakefield. She had evidently come 
down for her husband in their automobile 
and was waiting at the curb. She smiled 
and leaned out to shake hands. Perhaps 
she remembered that it was five years since 
she had seen her husband’s old-time and 
humble friends. At any rate, as she asked 
about Mary and the children, Lowndes 
seemed to read somcthing contrite, sweet 
and womanly behind her mask. She was 
still a notably handsome person, appearing 
hardly over thirty, although their own boy 
was only a year younger than Billy. 

Looking up at her, in his commonplace 
bagginess, it came to Lowndes how much 
her keep cost; what it meant in a man’s 
effort and fight to preserve the smooth 
freshness of her cheeks; to set her up and 
maintain her in this bloom and state. ‘‘It’s 
for such a woman that a man does such 
things,’ he thought, as he trudged away. 
“‘No doubt he’s as much infatuated with 
her as ever. Poor devil!” The market 
had acted badly that day. 

This was the twelfth of July. The fif- 
teenth loomed very large and ominous to 
the family in the high, small flat. They 
couldn’t see how Billy could go to school 
unless the advance came. 

“He hasn’t said anything?” Mrs. 
Lowndes asked breathlessly, when her 
husband came home. 

‘‘No,” said Lowndes. ‘‘I can’t say any- 
thing to him, either, Mary—nor to Placey 
—knowing what I do. It would be a sort 
of theft to urge them to give me a raise. 
Dave must be awfully in the hole.” 

“Tommy!” She abruptly threw her arm 
around him. ‘‘We mustn’t sit still this 
way. You won’t get the raise unless you 
strike for it. Billy can’t go to school with- 
out it. You were a mistaken, dear. 
There is a Thomas N. Mayfair. It isn’t 
Wakefield at all!” 

“Yes, I know,” he replied with a doleful 
smile. ‘‘That’sthe way Placey would meet 
it. That’s the way Dave would meet it. 
But I can’t do that.” 

Her arm dropped from his_ shoulder. 
‘No, you can’t, Tommy,” she said. ‘‘ We’re 
not of that breed.” 

The fifteenth was hot and still in the city. 
The big bank was nearly empty all day. 
For three days now the stock market had 
been dull, but steady, even advancing a 
little. The newspaper reviews were talking 
more hopefully. 

One of Lowndes’ duties as assistant to 
the paying-teller was to hand out the salary 
envelopes to the clerks. He saw there was 
a note in Rogers’ envelope; saw the tri- 
i snmile with which the recipient 
read it. He knew what that meant. His 
own envelope contained only the usual 
amount. There was no advance for him. 


Rogers got the place of paying-teller. 


Lowndes put the money in his pocket, and 
his heart was leaden. 

“*You oughtn’t to have treated me that 
way, Dave,” he thought. ‘‘ You haven’t 


been fair to me.” 

Entering the tiny hall he found his wife 
waiting for him. He answered the anxious 
question in her eyes by simply shaking his 
head, and he saw her, stout champion that 
she was, droop under the blow. She slipped 
her arm around him for comfort. He 
kissed her brow. 

They were forlorn —an unpromoted clerk 
and his wife, with Billy’s chance for school 
dashed. But even in the forlornness they 
felt an immeasurable superiority over 
Placey and Wakefield; felt that they were 
of those who held the world together. 

Next day Lowndes went soberly back to 
dealing his checks. It was the fourth day 
in which none signed Thomas N. Mayfair 
had appeared. The market was creeping 
up a little. 

Slowly the advance gathered headway. 
The reviews talked more and more about 
fine crop prospects, big railroad earnings. 
By the middle of August the bulls were in 
full control. 

Lowndes had little enough to guide him. 
He kept in his head the total of the May- 
fair checks that had come in since the first 
of June. He thought this must be about 
the amount of Wakefield’s defalcation. He 
knew about how much the leading stocks 
had declined from then. Every day now 
he noticed how much they advanced. The 
twenty-second of August the hard-coalers 
ran up six points. To Lowndes’ intent eyes 
Wakefield was anew man. He visibly scin- 
tillated with the gayety of success. Yet 
Lowndes waited three more days. He 
could not take upon his head the risk of 
moving too soon. 

The twenty-fifth he watched for his 
chance. Mr. Placey left the bank early, 
evidently in good humor. The two vice- 
presidents dropped out; then the cashier; 
then an assistant cashier. This left only 
Wakefield and two others on the quarter- 
deck. Thither Lowndes trudged, and took 
the vacant chair wf Wakefield’s desk. 

The assistant cashier coloredslightly. He 
and Tommy had not met, save for a brief 

assing nod, since the fifteenth of July. 
Nevertheless he spoke jocularly: 

‘Hello, Tommy!” 

Lowndes did not respond to the gay air. 
‘*What do you think of the stock market, 
Dave?” he asked soberly. 

It was a relief. Wakefield had expected 
something about that salary advance. He 
laughed. ‘‘Not short, are you?” he joked. 

‘No, I’m not short,’’ Lowndes replied, 
. soberly as before. ‘‘ What do you think 
of it?” 

The assistant cashier leaned toward him, 
all his nervous energy shining in his eyes. 

‘“‘Why, Tommy, my boy,” he said, under 
his breath, ‘‘it’s the chance of a lifetime! 
This advance has only begun. I’ll tell you 
something that I know for a fact. Placey 
and his pals are buying three hundred thou- 
sand shares. When the big fellows pitch 
in that eA you can bet they know their 
ground. You'll see stocks going up for six 
months at least thirty, forty, fifty dollars 
a share. I tell you it’s the chance of a 
lifetime!’’ Perhaps he owed his old-time 
friend something —and perhaps here was a 
way of paying. ‘Thinking of getting in, 
Tommy?” he asked, quite softly. 

Lowndes was looking him in the eye, 
and met his question with another: ‘‘ You’re 
not selling, then ?.” 

The direct question was annoying —an- 
other instance of Tommy’s hopeless inapt- 
ness. But Wakefield was too elated, the 
fever to win burned too hotly in his blood, 
to mind that much. 

‘‘I’m hanging on to every share,” he 
said, still lower; and he added, with his 
brilliant smile: ‘‘I’m going to buy more to- 
morrow.” 

“‘T can’t let you do it, Dave,” said the 
clerk soberly. 

This was incredible enough. Wakefield 
—. stared into Lowndes’ mild blue eyes. 

‘*T’ve known about the Mayfair account 
for some time,” said Lowndes gravely. 
‘*You must close it up.” 

The blood rushed over Wakefield’s face, 
and as quickly wing leaving him white 
and savage. ‘‘What business is that of 
yours?” he demanded menacingly. At the 
moment he was merely a hungry dog whose 
bone is threatened. 

















Have you ever noticed the 
clean, beautiful appearance 
of certain letters, and the 
unkempt, down at the heel 
appearance of others? 


It’s All in the Paper 


To have your letters look ¢right” 
you must have the paper that’s made right, 

And to get the best results—to as. 
sure the appearance of your correspond- 
ence you must use 


COUPON BOND 
The De Luxe Business Paper 


COUPON BOND has a quality and ap- 
pearance that no other bond papers possess, because 
no other bond paper is so finely and carefully 
made. It has a fine, clean look that impresses 
the correspondent at first glance, and wins imme- 
diate advantage for its user. 


It pays to ue GOUPON BOND. Look 
for the watermark “‘GQ@UPON BOND” when 
|| you buy your next paper — and don’t let your printer 
prejudice you in favor of a paper paying him 
better profit at the expense of paper value to you. 

Write us on your business letter head, 
or send roc. stamps for full sample line of 
CGOUPON BOND papers, white and 
in colors, and name of local printer or 
stationer who can supply you. 


American Writing Paper Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Business Paper 
in America 


Holyoke, Mass. 





















Cause and Effect. 


Do you know that most of that irritation and 
soreness you feel after shaving is caused by your 
brush? It sheds bristles over your face —or it is 
harsh—or moppy. Use the perfect brush —the 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


and see the difference. The bristles in these 
brushes are set in Hard Rubber—the strongest 
brush-setting known. The bristles won't come 
out. They won’t become harsh or moppy. 
That we guarantee. If you want to shave right 
use the right kind of a brush. Your face will 
know the difference. 


PRICE 25c UP. AT ALL DEALERS. 
Or send us 25c and we will see that you get a 
handsome ebony-handled brush. 
Write for handsome booklet. 


Rubberset Brush Co.,65 Ferry St., Newark,N.J. 
HB « 

















EUROPE —30 Tours—$270 0 


NORTH CAPE, ROUND WORLD, JAPAN, Bite. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, N. Y. City: 





Folds in package. Carry 

hand. Safe anywhere. 

6 cents for catalogue | 
| eee gg Boat Co., 

North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Lightning Freezer 


Excels in 


Easy running 
Quick freezing 
Economy 
Convenience 
Practical results 


Chief Chemist Wiley, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says: “‘ There ma 
be lockjaw germs in ice cream you buy.” 
Everybody knows there’s an element of dan- 
ger in factory-made creams and ices. As a 
matter of safety, therefore, prepare your own. 

With an improved Lightning Freezer, you can 
prepare any frozen dessert quickly, econom- 
ically, and with little physical effort. 

The secrets of the Lightning’s superiority are 
the patented Twin Scrapers and the famous 
Wheel Dasher. They alone insure continuous 
freezing. The scientific way they’re geared 
helps for speed. The Lightaing lends more 
actual assistance in the freezing of ice cream or 
anicethan any other freezer made. Othernote- 
worthy featuresof the Lightning are drawnsteel- 
bottom cans that can’t leak or fall out, electric- 





welded round-iron hoops that won’t fall off and | 


durable pails that won’t leak or come apart. 


Insist on having the Lightning, every dealer | 


can supply it. 


Write for a copy of “Frozen Sweets,” by 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer. It gives the newer 
recipes for ice creams and other frozen 
desserts ; also tells how to make two kinds 
of ice cream in one freezer at the sanie time. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 























Phin 
direct from manufacturers at great saving. 
Men’s, open face, nickel movement, seven 
lever escapement, improved train, every 
part interchangeable, finely balanced, 
turned, gold filled case. 
Antique bow. Plain white $685 
ures. Value $10 to $12 
Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of price. 
Handsome, strong and reliable. Also 
cased in silver, nickel and gun metal. 
Write for booklet. 
HUNT & M CREE Manufacturer's Brokers 
C 152 Nassau St.,NewYork 
NOT YET BUT SOON 
People are Getting Wise to 
We bridge over the point where other sys- 
tems fail. If you wish to buy or build a boat, 
Catalogue and information free. 
NIAGARA MOTOR BOAT COMPANY 


Model Watches 
fine ruby jewels, stem wind, pendant set, 
cased in 20-year, plain polished or engine 
enameled dial, Arabic fig- 
Kept in order, free, for 5 yrs. 
Remarkable values in better watches. 
Why 
the Boat Game 
Learn How 
2 Main Street, N.Tonawanda N.Y. 
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**T kept still all summer, Dave,” Lowndes 
replied mildly, ‘‘when I knew you were so 
far in the hole that you couldn’t get out. 
Now you can get out. You can sell your 
stocks and repay all the money you’ve— 
borrowed. And you must do it.” 

For a moment Wakefield had the dis- 
concerting sense of being helplessly pushed 
into a corner. ‘‘ You don’t understand it, 
Tommy,” he began confusedly. ‘‘My ex- 
penses are something awful—keeping our 
end up. We can’t live on my salary. I 
want to bearich man. Nell, like a woman, 
expects those things. I want her to have 
them. I want the children to have them.” 

“IT was thinking about them, Dave,” 
Lowndes replied—‘‘thinking about them 
when I kept still—thinking how it would 
be Fay went to the penitentiary.” 

‘*Well—I didn’t go,”’ said Wakefield, and 
wetted his lips. ‘‘See here, Tommy. I’ve 
got a fortune at the tips of my fingers. I 
must grab it while I can. You've been a 

ood fellow, Tommy.” He gave a short 
augh. ‘Another clerk would have rushed 
to Placey and taken his reward!”’ 

‘“*Oh, I don’t think so,’’ Lowndes argued 
mildly. ‘‘The world is full of good, honest, 
kindly people.” 

‘‘Who are mostly broke,” said Wake- 
field. ‘‘See here, Tommy. I'll put you up 
in the bond department to-morrow, at a 
hundred and fifty a month.” 

Lowndes shook his head. ‘‘Not while 
Mayfair is alive, Dave,’ he said. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand it. To give you a chance 
I’ve kept my mouth shut while I’ve been 
taking the bank’s wages. I’ve taken May- 
fair in here.” He touched his breast. ‘‘I 
want him out. I want him dead.”’ 

“‘T’ll put you up in the bond depart- 
ment,” Wakefield replied. 

‘‘That’simpossible, Dave,”said Lowndes. 
“Tf I go on taking the bank’s wages now 
I must go to Mr. Placey with this. Don’t 
you see that?” 

Again Wakefield wetted his lips. ‘‘I tell 
you I’ve got to have the fortune. Be sensi- 
ble, now. It’s really none of your business, 
you know.” 

‘“‘It must be my business —if I go on tak- 
ing the bank’s wages,’’ said Lowndes. 

A quite wolfish gleam shone in the assist- 
ant cashier’s brilliant eyes. ‘‘ Well, get out, 
then. I’ll accept your resignation.” 

There was a little silence after this. 
“The penitentiary, you said,” Wakefield 
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went on. 
think about it? 
elbow all summer. After I went throug 

that do you suppose I’m going to give up 
when it’s all coming my way? Go to 
Placey, if you like. rll stand by my deal.” 

“‘Of course,’”’ said Lowndes quietly, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t go to Mr. Placey simply to re- 
venge myself on you, Dave. So far as I see 
now, if my connection with the bank ends 
my responsibility ends, too.” 

““Take the bond department job.” 

‘“‘T’d rather resign than go on taking the 
bank’s wages and keep still.”’ 

‘‘Resign, then,’’ said Wakefield, as one 
says ‘‘ Die!” 

It was three weeks after this, and just 
before the beginning of the college year, 
that Lowndes, trudging up the narrow 
stairs, had news for his wife. 

‘Well, I’ve got a job,” he said. 

‘“Yes, Tommy?” she answered, with the 
brightest air she could summon. 


“Do you suppose I needed to | 
It was right there at - 


‘Head bookkeeper in a coal office,” he | 


explained. But he didn’t mention the 
important thing. 

he, too, hesitated over that, but sum- 
moned her courage. ‘‘And the pay, 
Tommy?” 

‘‘le’s eighty-five dollars a month —to be- 
gin on,” he added hopefully. 

She leaned to his breast. ‘‘Tommy, I’ve 
been thinking it all over. I’ve been talking 
with Billy, too. He must do for himself. 
He must take the cheaper school and work 
his way through. We can help him a little 
now and then. He can do it. Other boys 
do. And we can live over in New Jersey. 
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No Home Need 
Be “Homely” 


In the best regulated 
Household there are many 
things, big and little, that 
need “doing over” once in 
a while. 


Our “Special Goods for 
Special Purposes” makes 
brightening them a genuine 
pleasure. 


RAMES, Chandeliers, 

Parlor Furniture, Bric- 
a-Brac, etc., show marks 
of time if neglected. 


‘‘Our Favorite’? Gold 
Enamel looks like real gold 
and keeps its rich color. 
Can be handled without 
rubbing off and is washable. 

A 25¢ or 50c box in the 





| house will work wonders. 


Bessie won’t mind. They’re the best chil- | 


” 


dren in the world, honey. 
‘““We must do the best we can,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘They are good children.” 


Iv 
HE place over in New Jersey had long 


grown homelike to them. They were | < , 
surprise you will be 


fond of the small porch. Lowndes was 
going leisurely through the evening paper 
there. 


‘‘I see Dave Wakefield has been made | 


first vice-president,”’ he said. 
building a big place up on the Hudson. I 
suppose he’s very rich.” 
**No doubt,” said Mrs. Lowndes; 
their son a sot at twenty-five.” 
They were silent, thinking of Billy with 
full and thankful hearts. 


‘‘and 


Oddities and Novelties 


OF EVERY-DAY SCIENCE 


Twenty Winks a Minute 


Sie - average person winks his eyes every 
three seconds—that is to say, twenty 
times a minute, or twelve hundred times in 
an hour. This means that an ordinary 
day’s work for a pair of eyelids is from 
eighteen to twenty thousand winks 

A wink is accomplished in about one- 
fiftieth of a second—so quickly that, as 
anybody may observe for himself, it does 
not in the slightest degree interrupt con- 
tinuous vision. But the notion that wink- 
ing is intended by Nature to give repose to 
the eyes is a mistake, the object of it being 
merely to keep the surface of the sensitive 
little organs constantly moist. The mois- 
ture, which is necessary for the health of 
the eyes, is supplied, of course, by the 
tears. 

For this purpose—that is to say, to keep 
the eyes continually bathed —considerable 
quantities of salty water are secreted. The 
water is flowing all the time, and would 
pour out over the edges of the eyelids 
were it not for an oil which is furnished to 
prevent this. This oil is secreted and 
supplied by little glands along the rims of 
the lids. There is also a tear-duct, which 
carries off the superfluous water and gets 
rid of it. 

The mouth of the tear-duct is plainly 
visible on the edge of the lower eyelid near 
the inner corner of the eye. It is a small 
pipe, which leads down into the throat, so 
that, when one puts into the eyes anything 
with a pronounced taste, like cocaine, the 
flavor of it is presently distinguishable in 
the mouth. 

The eyelids, if closed, are absolutely 
water-tight. They do not exclude light, 
however, nearly so well as most people 





Fighting the Money-Eating Bug 


HE Government Forest Service expects 


for mine-owners in this country by teaching 
them how to prevent their mine-props 
from rotting. Insects do most o the 
mischief, it appears, and the solution of the 
roblem lies in a method which has been 
ound for stopping their depredations. 

In the coal mines of Pennsylvania alone 
immense quantities of timber have to be 
employed for props, the logs required for 
the purpose being fetched from Maryland 
and other sources of supply—to be there- 
upon put to use in a green state, with the 
bark on. Under such circumstances the 
material does not last more than six or 
eight months ordinarily, at the end of 
which it is pretty thoroughly decayed, and 
the props have to be replaced. Of course, 
this costs a good deal of money. 

The chief trouble is that the bark of the 
logs is full of the eggs of boring insects. 

en they are hatched out, the grubs 
eat their way into the props, and before 
long destroy so much of the woody struc- 
ture that the timbers fall to pieces. A prop 
that has been exposed to this process for a 
while is fairly covered on the outside with 
sawdust, thrown out of their burrows by 
the busy bugs. It is the bug that eats the 
hole in the mine-owner’s pocket. 

The remedy, as ascertained by the 
Forest Service, lies in removing the bark 
from the props before they are put into the 
mine. This disposes of the bugs, no eggs 
being left to hatch. As an additional 
preservative precaution, the logs thus made 
naked are soaked in a trough filled with a 
solution of creosote —the result being that 
props thus treated last from twelve to 
eighteen years, instead of six months. 
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to save millions of dollars annually | P@stime, and 


















SCRATCHED or Dingy Bed- 
A stead makes an unsightly 
bed-room. Chairs get marred, 
Dressers wear dismal 








looking. With just 
one coat of ** Star’’ 
Enamel a result to 


obtained. 

In white and colors. 

Its hard, glass-like surface is washable as 
china. Made for service and _ sightliness. 

A 20-cent can handy will save you many 
big round dollars. 

‘* Star’’ Bath Tub Enamel will make 
that old rusty, tin affair look like one of 
those modern Sanitary Bathtubs. 

A Good Enamel that ‘‘makes good.”’ 
Also for Babies’ baths, Flower Pots, etc. 


ORN, unsightly 
W Stairs, Floors, 
Borders, Wainscots, 
etc., will happen 
always — must. 

But what’s the odds 
“© when making them 
good as new Is only 





‘¢ Sapolin’’ Floor Stain is just the thing. 
Made, ready to put on—and to wear. 
In all the rich Hardwood colors —bright 
and glossy. 

In 25c, 4oc cans and larger sizes. 

OR Furniture ** Sapolin”’ 
Varnish Stain, like 
everything else we make, is 
specially suited for the pur- 
pose. In 20c, 35c cans and 
larger sizes. 

Have Boilers, Plumbing 
Pipes, etc., bright and clean 
by using ‘*Sapolin’’ 
Aluminum Enamel. A brilliant, dura- 
ble Silver Finish. 

In 20c, 35c cans and larger sizes. 





We make various kinds, each one being 
best suited for various uses in the home. 

We’ve been making them for 25 years and 
know they are right. 

They save time, trouble and expense to the 
housewife 

**Special Goods for Special Purposes” are 
put up in cans ready to use and in convenient 
sizes to meet the requirements of your job, 
little or large. 

(Sold by the Best paint dealers everywhere. ) 

We want every woman with pride in the 
appearance of her home to write for the 


| Mlustrated Booklet and Sample Colors called 


** Sapolin Decorations.”’ 

Write for it NOW and please give name of 
your paint dealer. Mailed FREE Postpaid. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 

Dept. P, 231 to 235 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Largest Makers of Decorative Specialties in the World 





HOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP — 


Se 


The 
Kendal 


Blucher Oxford 
French Calf — 
Non-Slipping 
Heels 


Style? Fit? Quality? 
Yes, for in these three essentials 
the FLORSHEIM SHOE excels. 
It reflects the latest Style 

ail over. Quality is literally 

‘“‘built’’ right into it. Put it 

to the real test of a shoe— 

wear—and you’ll find the 

Florsheim outlasts all others. 


Style Book shows “a fit for every foot.’’ Send 
for it. Most styles sell for $5.00 and $6.00, 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


















the only dependable jacks 


They are made in the only work- 
shop having the equipment 
necessary for the making of 
perfect jacks, from automobile 
jacks to the most powerful raii- 
road jacks. 

To trust the safety of your car 
to any other jack, which can be only a 
cheap imitation of the “ Barrett,” is to in- 
vite accident and delay. 

The buying of any jack not having the 
name “Barrett” cast in the socket is a 
confession of professional innocence. 

-- STRONG statements — but TRUE! 

If it is attempted to sell you an inferior 
jack, write to us direct, and you will be 
promptly supplied with a genuine 
** Barrett.” 

Catalogue FREE on request. 
THE DUFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Exclusive Makers of “Barrett” Jacks 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Paris. London. Antwerp. Montreal. Pittsburg. 























18-21-25 foot launchesat proportion- 
ate prices. All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made ; 
starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00, Alli boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need 
no boat house. We are the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boats in the world. 
Orders filled day they are re- 
















4 ceiv ed. We sell direct to user, 
Fj ieee cutting out all middlemen's 
- profits. Free catalogue. 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOATCO. 

1304 Jefferson Avenue 
— Detroit, Michigan 

















AT E NT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

Send sketch for free report as to patentability. Illustrated 

GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT with value 


able List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONE MI 
DOLLARS offered for one invention ; $16,000 for others. Pat- 
ents secured by us acivertised free in World's Progress; sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 








The Countess Diane 


(Continued from Page 15) 


came a clamor of men’s voices. Yet, 
woven into the riot there was an alien note 
which, as it reached the ears of the artist, 
turned his face a shade paler and produced 
a peculiar tingling sensation at the nape of 
his neck. He glanced inquiringly at his 
companion. Mr. Smalley’s face was also a 
trifle paler than before. 

“‘T heard it then,” said he, moistening 
his lips. ‘‘It may be a dog, but it sounded 
like —like —-—”’ 

‘‘A woman!” said Deane. ‘‘ Listen!” 

They listened intently. The horn re- 
doubled its clamor, the curs likewise, but 
the sound which had so stirred their pulses 
was not repeated. 

‘‘Where was the girl standing when you 
left her?” asked Deane. 

‘Just a little this side of that kitchen 
door.” 

Deane’s eyes searched every detail of 
the inclosure. The rough cobbles with 
which the court was paved presented 
nothing for examination; the drab wall 
was equally inscrutable, and looking at the 
black, narrow windows at the rear of the 
inn was like peering into so many rat-holes. 
All conjecture seemed to centre upon the 
low, back door which apparently opened 
into the kitchen, whence still proceeded the 
diabolical clamorings of the horn. Deane 
walked toward it slowly, observing as he 
did so that the casement had been newly 
whitewashed. As his eyes wandered 
searchingly to the windows above, Smalley, 
who was standing by his side, studying the 
door, gripped him fiercely by the arm. 

“Look!” said he, pointing at the rough, 
wooden casement, which was fitted clumsily 
into the heavy, stone aperture of the door. 

Deane looked and his heart gave a tre- 
mendous bound, for there, scarring the 
fresh whitewash of the woodwork, were 
the prints of four small fingers which had 
obviously been wrenched away in a vain 
effort to cling to the rim of the doorway. 

The two men exchanged glances. The 
bony, angular features of Mr. Smalley were 
set with the grimness of a death-mask, 
while Deane’s more mobile face was quiver- 
ing with a savage impatience. His clear, 
gray eyes shone as green as two emeralds. 

“That settles it!” said he. ‘‘Where’s 
your cursed car?” 

“My car——”’ 

“Yes. Have you got a couple of good, 
heavy spanners?” 

The light of comprehension blazed up in 
the face of Mr. Smalley. 

“Oho!” said he. ‘‘That’s the game. 
Yes—I’ve got just what we need. Come 
on!” 

They quickly crossed the court, and 
Smalley, producing a large key, unlocked 
the stable door. In a grim silence the two 
men walked to the inert car and selected 
from the tool-kit the two big, steel spanners. 
Not waiting to lock the door again, they 
recrossed the court, and Deane, stepping 
to the kitchen door, rapped sharply with 
the butt of his weapon. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Bread from Stones 


R. ALLERTON _S. CUSHMAN and 

certain other Government scientists 
believe that they have discovered a method 
whereby rocks may be ground up and 
converted into a most valuable fertilizer, 
all ready for use by the farmers 

The minerals employed for the purpose 
are feldspars, which are exceedingly com- 
mon in most parts of the world, being the 
main constituent of granite. In feldspars, 
it appears, potash—which, as everybody 
knows, is one of the most necessary of 
plant-foods—occurs as a silicate. All that 
is required is to grind the stuff to a fine 
powder, in which shape it is readily assim- 
ilated by the crops. 

Potash is one of the three essentials upon 
which the farmer depends, the others being 
phosphoric acid and. nitrogen. He cannot 
get along without it, and it is exceedingly 
unfortunate that the world is obliged to 
depend for its supply of this precious 
substance upon Germany, which, in the 
neighborhood of Stassfurt, possesses enor- 
mous deposits of potash salts, the beds of it 
being hundreds of feet in depth. It is 
supposed that the stuff was originally laid 
down in shallow inlets of an ancient sea, 
the process continuing, perhaps, for millions 
of years. 
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You Can Trust 
a Stein-Bloch Dealer 


Because the clothes he shows you have not only his 


guarantee, but ours. 


by the breaking of poor makes that they shy at every- 
These are the men we want to have learn 
our label and come back next season and buy again, 
because the clothes fitted with style, and did not break. 


thing cloth, 


The label in every coat. 


STEIN-BLOCH 
Smart Clothes for Men 


Write for “Smartness,” The Book of Style. 


Offices and Shops: 
Rochester, N.Y. 





Men have been betrayed so often 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 


New York: 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 

















F course Chiclets are popular ! 


The delicious chewing 


gum in its dainty candy covering and the six drops of pungent peppermint which flavor 
_ it, are the very good reasons why you will be benefitted no less than you will be 
— if you buy a 5c or 10c packet of CHICLETS today. Should your druggist or con- 


ectioner not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 
CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! _ If you have a cross on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at 


the base of the first finger) you will have a happy marriage. 


If your Life Line (the line forming semi-circle around the thumb) starts on the Mount of Jupiter it denotes 


you have great ambition which will be fu 


ly rewarded. 


hen the Heart Line (the line running across the palm along the base of the Mounts below the fingers) is 


Ww 
well-defined with a triangle near the end of the Li 


fe Line, it shows brain power, kindness of heart and tact. 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY 
CHART — sent free with every ten-cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 





514 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Represent quality, style and economy. We 
court investigation and, unless we knew our 
goods, should not offer to send our magnifi- 
cent catalogue for 

12c. (that costs us soc. 

to deliver) including 

our book “Colonial 

Beauties.” 


FREE: Our “Evidence” 
book; shows 37 leading Im 
designs and tells what 
others think of KING 
MANTELS. Somein your 
section. It is convincing. 
Write to-day, stating num- 

ber of mantels required. 


KING MANTEL CO. 
547,649 W. Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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HOSKINS ENGRAVED 
CALLING CARDS 


are the best that can be produced. Cardboard is Crane's 
(none better is made), style is the latest, most skillful help 
employed, and work is not ruslhed—all are essential to 
high quality. The 50 cards, with name in script (one 
line), engraved on plate by hand, and sold for $1, are same 
grade as often cost from $1.50,to $2.50. And it’s the same 
with Wedding Invitations, Marriage Announcements, and 
Monogram Dies. Those interested may have samples. 
Everything in Engraving 


+, ROSKINS «=: 


el 








Broadway 
NEWYORK Alwaysaddress Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 











Four Hundred Toast Book 


A gem of brilliants. Agents wanted. Postpaid 25¢. 
Leather 50c. Comic Publishing Co., Columbus, 0. 
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00 Styles of 
FANCY HAT BANDS 






as in everything 
else. The new styles 
find out 





ASHIONS change 
F in fancy hat bands 


areready. Better 
what they are. 
There is only one band 

which lies flat and smooth, 

that does not wrinkle, slip out of place or 

get baggy and loose. 


“The Wick Adjustable 
Fancy Hat Band” 


“the band with hooks” (all rights reserved). 
The Wick Band can be adjusted to any hat — 
straw, panama, slouch or telescope. Goes 
right on over the old band. Fits any size hat. 

Any hat can be made a Club or Varsity hat 
by the adjustment of a Wick Band. 

Over nine hundred patterns and combina- 
tions: Club, Fraternity or College colors; 
stripes, plaids, polka dots, neat gray or new 
black and white effects. 


* 25c. and 50c. 


at your hatter’s or haberdasher’s —or send 
stamps or cash to us and say what colors 
you want —or leave it to us and we will send 
you the latest thing, together with our book 
of color combinations. Address Dept. F. 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO., Philadelphia 
Producers of Specialties 

























A College or Conservatory 
Education Without Cost 


To the young man or young woman 
who desires an education of any sort 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his or 
her ambition. In return for one or 
two hours’ work each day we will pay 
your expenses in any college, musical 
conservatory or business college in the 
country. More than a thousand of 
these scholarships have already been 
awarded. 

There is nothing competitive about the plan. 

In return for a stated amount of work we pay 

all your expenses in any educational institution 

which you may prefer. You select the course; we 

pay the bills. We have arranged to give $5750 

in cash to those.who do good work this month; 

just as an incentive to good work. A postal card 

asking for information will bring full details. 

Educational Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





















THisisa 
GUARANTEE 
OF —_ 
SATISFACTION 


Silk cable, 
50c 


all colors 






















mercerized, 


25c 


all colors 





Cannot slip or bind. Keeps the socks tidy. 
Fresh, new, long-lived elastic. 
At leading furnishers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 








—_— ___ 
A SRORT STORIES — 1c to Sca Word. Wesell 
Stories and book M88. on commission ; wecriti- 

€ cize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing and J taught 





ournal 
by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Prof- 
it’’; tellshow. The NATIONAL PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION ,67The Baldwin, Indianapolis ,Ind. 














| has spared nothing, suh. 





THE SATURDAY 


JACK SPURLOCK— 
PRODIGAL 


(Continued from Page 9) 

appetite, for abstaining from a beverage 
which he regarded as one of the choicest 
blessings of Providence. So we passed on 
to other subjects, and under his sympa- 
thetic questioning I told him, with judicious 
reservations, enough of my story to lead 
him to believe that I was a young man of 
good family, who, owing to his father’s 
death, had had to leave college and hunt 
for work. 

“A terrible indictment of modern con- 
ditions! ’’ heexclaimed, when I had finished. 
‘A hellish system, suh, under which a 
gentleman of birth and breeding, a young 
man of intelligence and parts, if you will 
— me to say it to yo’ face, suh, cannot 

nd honorable employment! Perhaps, 
though at the moment my own circum- 
stances are none too prosperous, I may be 
able to suggest something. If nethien 
bettah offers,’’ he added musingly, ‘‘there 
is always Lah Grippah.”’ 

‘*Lah what?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Lah Grippah,’”’ he repeated. ‘‘My 
simple remedy fo’ simple folks. The name, 
of course, is an adaptation from the French 
fo’ influenza. I have found it a useful 
crutch in periods of adversity.”’ 

I couldn’t believe my ears. ‘‘A medicine 
that you sell?’’ I questioned. 

‘‘Exactly, my dear boy, when all other 
means of making an honest livelihood fail 
me temporarily. Not that making money’s 
hard; any child can do that, but keeping 
it’s a grown man’s game.”’ 

“But selling this Lah Grippah isn’t 
your regular business?” I persisted, a little 
rudely. 

‘‘No, suh,’”’ the Major replied. ‘‘In my 
time I’ve played — — and many 
games. But I’ve never held a marked card, 
suh, nor dealt from a brace box,’’ and he 
threw back his head proudly. ‘In the old 
days, when the lie was a challenge, and a 
gentleman, not his lawyers, was the guard- 
ian of his honah, I had no need to deal 
in human weakness. I dealt in human 
natchah then, suh.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose, Major,”’ I ventured, bent on 
finding out what the old fellow really did do 
for a living, ‘‘that the late unpleasantness, 
which had so much to do with changing 
these conditions, cost you your property?” 

‘‘On the contrary, suh, it didn’t cost me 
a dollar. In fact, though at times I have 
found myself possessed of considerable 
sums of ready money, I have never been a 
man of prope’ty in the strict sense of the 
word. abandoned my profession, the law 
—a jealous mistress, suh, and I was fickle 
befo’ the wah, as I did not find its practice 
so lucrative as I had hoped. Fo’ some years 
thereafter I traveled, largely on the Missis- 
sippi River. It was the decline in steam- 
boatin’, suh, the adoption of less leisurely 
methods of travel, that cut into my income 
and fo’ced me to come No’th and engage in 
trade. Befo’ this era of distrust and com- | 
mercialism one could always find gentlemen 
ready and anxious to play. But the system 
It has debased 

Sharpers sit 





our national games, even. 
around the pokah-table. Invention has 
busied itself with the faro-box. A sordid 
and cold-blooded generation yells for the 
olice when asked to take a hand in a little 
riendly game.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ I nodded sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘But after the river played out and 
faro became an exact science, how did you 
make out then?” 

‘In various ways, suh —some good, some 
bad, all honest. A man with his wits about 
him can always find enough people who’ve 
lost theirs to earn an honest dollar when 
he needs one. Just now my funds are 
tol’ably low, owing to an unfortunate 
speculation in Bibles.”’ 

“In Bibles!” I exclaimed, my curiosity 
aroused again, as I saw my chameleon 
changing into a minister again. ‘‘ How was 
that?” 

‘‘A most ill-advised undertaking, suh, 
and a departure from — fo’ which I 
was prope’ly punished. I was just back 
from a lucrative tour with Lah Grippah, 
fo’ the weather had been singularly pro- 
pitious, so much so that when I would 
assemble an audience I could sca’cely make 
myself heard fo’ the blowing of noses. But, 
while I was in no immediate want, I have 
reached a time of life, suh, when a gentle- 
man begins to develop an insatiable curios- 
ity to know who is going to pay his boa’d 
bill next month. An evenin’ at stud | 
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How to Sell Goods 


—How to ginger up a sales 
force. 

—How to drum business in 
dull seasons 

—How to route, handle and 
check salesmen 

—How to train, develop and 
coach a sales force 

—How to secure and organize 
salesmen and agents. 

—How to meet objections and 
how to be a good “ closer.’ 

—How to work the “ big stick" 
plan of selling goods to 
retailers 

—How to handle wholesalers 
and retailers to the best ac 
vantage. 

—How to judge a good sales- 
man — how to hire, and how 
to be one 

—How to analyze your prop 
osition and pick out its sell- 
ing points, 

—How to make the con- 
sumer influence dealers to 
buy your goods. 

—How to get out of the ranks 
of the “clerks” and become 
a real salesman. 

And hundreds of other vital 
pointers and plans for clerks, 
city salesmen, traveling sales 
men, retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, mail order 
houses and advertising men. 


How to Buy at Rock Bottom 

—How to trap a lying sales 
man 

—llow to close big transac 
tions 

—Howtoprevent extravagant 
purchasing 

—How to handle men and 
make quick decisions 

—How to know to a nicety 
what stock is on hand 

—How to avoid penny-wise, 
pound-foolish purchases. 

—llow to keep track of prom 
ises, agreements, deliveries, 
ek 

—How to play one salesma: 
against another, and take 
advantage of every oppor 
tunity to get a lower price 

— How to devise a simple sys 
tem which will bring to 
your notice, automatically, 
all dlata, prices, etc., about 
a given article 

—How to formulate a com 
plete purchasing and record 


system for a mail order 
house, a factory, or a retail, 
wholesale, or department 








ther priceless pointers 
ond description, that 
every business man, big or 
little, employer or em 
ployee, ought to have con- 
stantly at his finger-tips 


How to Collect Money 
—How to judge credits 
—How to collect by mail 
—How to handle “ touchy 


—How to be a good collector 
and how to hire one 
—How to organize a crelit 
and collections department 
— How to weed out dishonest 
buyers from the safe risks 
—How to know every day the 


state of your accounts re 
ceivable. 

—How to get quick, accurate 
inside information about a 


customer's ability to pay 
—How to write smooth, dipl 


matic letters that bring in 
the money without giving 
offense 


—How to organize your own 
collection agency and force 
worthless cdiebtors to pay 
without suing 


—How to judge of foreign 
credits, and how to collect 
money promptly from for- 


eign countries 
—How to devise a simple and 
effective system of insuring 
prompt and periodical col 
lections of all youraccounts 
And valuable information 
obtainable in no other way, 
for credit men, collectors, ac- 
countants, and every business 
man interested in this vital de 
partment 





Wiz You Ler Six Czwnrs 
Stand Between You em/ 
A Bigger Business ? 
—A Better Salary ? 


Will you say to yourself: ‘‘I know 
all that there is to be known about 
Business’’? When, in reality, no one 
man in a whole lifetime could possibly 
learn, by actual experience, the 798 
Vital Business Secrets which the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library, described below, 
will tell you? 

Will you lull yourself to sleep with 
the thought that well enough should 
be let alone?) When practical, salary- 
raising, profit-increasing help, such as 
this, is within your easy grasp? 


Will you say that you can get along 
without these books, when 19,643 of 
America’s biggest concerns have found 
them a money-making necessity ? 

Will you economize, not only at the 
expense of your future, but of your 
present? In these days when a man 
is rewarded not as he thinks, but as he 
knows ? 


Can you afford to waste time and effort 
experimenting with business problems 
which other men have solved ? 

Will you argue that 
rather have the small 
books in your pocket than to have the 
money-making brain capital they will 
put in your head? 


would 
these 


you 
cost of 


Are you content to plod and blunder 
along,— to opportunities and 
waste chances through business igno- 
rance, when the crystallized experience 
of practically the whole world of busi- 


ness is yours for only six cents a day? 


spoil 


oF = % * The Business Man's Library 

SPECIFICATIONS : 1% Business Man's Liven 
t tin Oxford half-mor 103 ve engravings 
rawings — twenty-six lored charts —a glossary of technical 

ness terms ami a mplete alphabetical cetaile index er 

517 € eventy-eight lig road 1 
writers, but National Business Men, whose very names inspire re- 
spect andl admiration an ntidence ure the authors of the Business 
Man's Library Alexander H. Revell, founder and president of the 
great firm bearing his name, Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s Comptroller, 
Je V. Farwell & Co.'s Credit Man, Montgomery Ward & ( 
Buyer, Sherwin-Williams Co.'s General Manager. These are only a 
few of the big business men wl have ntributed to the Business 
Man's Library These seventy-eight men e¢ us not ly the 
intimate secrets of their own s ut priceless business infor- 
mation, working plans, met t t tions, systems 
hints, pointers from high places ir 
are permitted to enter 


1 hapter 


jects t t men — not ere 


esses, | 
s. statistics 1 


the world of money where few 





How to Manage a Business 
—How to keep track of stock 
—How to train and TEST 


employees 


How to hire and direct em- 
ployees 

How to figure and charge 
estimates 

How to check deliveries and 
mistakes 

How to detect and eliminate 
needless items of expense 
H to get the most out of 


those underand around you 


How to size up the money- 
making possibilities of new 
ventures 


How to get up llanks, 
forms and records for all 


kinds of businesses 
How to devise a perpetual 
inventory system that will 


tell you every day the value 
of all material on hand 

How to turn a losing busi- 
ness into a profitable one — 


how to make a profitable 
business more profitable 
How to devise a simple time 
keeping and pay roll system 
that will tell you the exact 
earning value of every em- 
ployee 
And countless other things, 
including charts, talulations, 
diagrams,plans ani formst hat 
every man in an executive 
position needsin hisdaily work 


How to Get Money by Mail 


How to write ads 

How to begin a letter 

How to turn inquiries into 
orders 

How to formulate a con- 


vincing argument 
How to get your reader to 
ACT at once 

How to write trade-winning 
business letters 


low to cover territory sales 
men ant react 
How to keep tab on results 
of all mail work 
—How to key acs, circulars 
ancl all mail sales 
—How to secure attention and 


rrouse interest by letter 
— How to prepare an enclosuré 
for a business getting letter 
—How to keep complete in 
formation about mail s- 
tomers at your finger-tips 
How to supplement ¢t 
efforts of salesmen with live, 
isiness-getting letters 
How to answer, file and 
follow up inquiries from 
advertisements and ose 
which me in the reg r 
ourse of business 
And page after 
practical, working 
not only for mail order firms 
larly helpful for 
making a specialty 
of a mail order business 


How to Stop Cost Leaks 





page of 
letai— 


etect waste 


How to make an inventory 
—How to figure “ overhead 
expense 
How t systematize an 
entire factory or store 
How t t out red tape in 
a simple cost system 
H to keep close at on 
material and supplies 
H to apportion the right 
numer of men to a speci 
How t lecide between 
piece-work, da ages and 
n stem 
H w the “trusts red e 
er t a mini " = 
how to apply their meth s 
How to formulate a simple 
effective st-keeping 
system of your own 
How to keep tab on the pro- 
e¢ value of each ma- 
ine and employee 
—How to figure depreciation, 


burden, indirect expense, 
eep, profit, loss, cost 
H to know EVERY 
DAY all the little details 
that may turn into leaks and 
losses of time and money 
apter after chapter of 
priceless plans for practically 
ever kind’ of business in 
rate 
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is essential to solid success 













SIX CENT OFFER Picture in your mind six handsome gold-topped volumes, 
ad the same binding, paper, type that are usually t r 
found only incostly editions. 1,263 pages that could scarcely be worth more to you 

if each leaf were a $10 bill ; and twelve months of SYSTEM more than 3,000 
pages of current business experience and help convertible into ready cash 

and then think of this offer: Only $18 spread out thin over nine months - 

— and they areyours at once. Your check or money order for $2, or a $2 Please 
bill sent today, will start the books to you tomorrow, express and ¢ 


other charge 
SYSTEM subscriber. $2 
only six cents ad 


their whole 
coupon and send with $2. 


cost 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue,Chicago 


prepaid, and enter 
vw and $2 a mor 
y for 798, money-making 
Less than you probably spend for daily papers ; 
than it costs you for car fare or the evenir 
before this month is out these helpful books, if ordered now, 
will have a chance to put back in you 
Is the offer clear? 
nd today to 


ur name as a regular ye 
1 until $18 is paid 
g smoke 


r pocket more than 
Simply sign the 





leliver to me. ali ch , 
f the Business Man’s Library, complete 
‘ n n Oxf Half Mor 


SYSTEM ” 


151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


arges prepai!, one 


, 


full year’s subscription to 

Business, for all of which I 
$2.00 sent herewith ar 
full amount has been paid 














Going to Paint ? 


If so, with what? With Pure 
White Lead—or with barytes, 
chalk, silica, gypsum, or some 
otiver cheap adulterant of Pure 
White Lead? 

“Pure White Lead, of course.”’ 

Nobody would paint with 
barytes or chalk knowingly, yet 
many people do use barytes, and 
the other adulterants of White 
Lead, believing at the time that 
they are using Pure White Lead. 

Mixtures containing as high as 
90% of barytes are labeled and 
sold as Pure White Lead (the cost 
of barytes is about one-tenth that 
of genuine White Lead and its 
paint value is nil). 

To be sure of Pure White Lead 
look for the Dutch Boy Painter 
on the side of the keg. 


Our Beautiful Book Free 





























Full of practical 
suggestions and 
helps to the ef- 
fective and eco- 
nomical use of 
paint. A postal 
card request 
will bring you 
free a de luxe 
copy. 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following 

cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia [John ‘I. Lewis & Bros. Co.] 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.] 
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In judging a bank always remember that it 
is Capital and Surplus that give security to the 
depositor. Capital and Surplus stand between 
the depositor and any possible loss or shrink- 
age in the securities held by the bank. 

The Capital and Surplus of this bank 
amount to Six and One-half Million Dollars, 
a margin of safety that assures absolute se- 
curity for every dollar entrusted to us. 


Send to-day for free booklet ‘‘M’’ explaining 
our system of receiving deposits by mail. 





CLEVELAND. OHIO. 




















(Patented) 9 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 






is the resuit of the operation of one 
of ourBox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind 


Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not a gam- 
bling device. It isforamusement and physicalexercise,and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merchants,clerks,mechanics,teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than 5000 
Alleys solid. 30 to 48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 

i urs. Be first to start itin your town. Booklet free. 


be installed in 2 hours. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Can You Write Well? 








If not, fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 92, FARGO, N. D. 


<= irom an Investment of $135.00 | 








pokah—a noble game, suh, when played 
under propah auspices—from which, 
through a belated smile of fo’tune in the 
shape of fo’ aces, I escaped sho’t of com- 
~~ disaster, hastened my decision. I 
ave regretted since, suh, that I did not 
lose my money like a gentleman, instead of 
fritterin’ it away trying to elevate a race 
which I am inclined to feel deserves its 
misfo’tunes.” : 
‘‘But if Lah Grippah is such a cinch,” 
I interrupted, ‘‘why don’t you keep right 


along with that?” 
‘*Lah Grippah is, as you observe, tol’ably 
certain,’ the Major returned with an access 


of dignity, ‘‘but the er—publicity at- 
tendant on dispensing it to the er—afflicted 
is most unpleasant to me. In hunting fo’ 
something mo’ in keeping with my tastes, 
something of a speculative natchah which 
affo’ded a wider margin fo’ profit or loss, 
I called on a publisher with whom I had 
once done a stroke of business, introducing 
to our people that wonde’ful volume, The 
Martahs of the Confederacy, a complete 
history of the Lost Cause and its Heroes, 
stimulatin’, educational and patriotic, yet 
as entertainin’ as a novel. 

**T digress, suh, but I can never think 
of that admirable volume without my 
enthusiasm running away with me. I may 
have mentioned to you, suh, that I had 
the honah of serving under the gallant 
and universally-beloved Buckner during 
the late wah. A great general, a peerless 
leader, suh! 

‘Well, in poking around among the 
‘enone get stock I came across the un- 

ound sheets of a tremenjous big book, 
bigger than an unabridged Webstah. That 
looked promising, fo’ it has been my ex- 
perience that our people want to buy their 
prose by the pound and their po’try by 
the wrappah. 

‘**What’s that, suh?’ I asked of the 
—* pointing at the pile with my 
stick. 

‘** Bibles, Majah,’ he answered. ‘Family 
Bibles, and I wish I could find the families. 
They’d hardly interest you, though. Quiet 
reading. Not up-to-date and snappy 
enough fo’ yo’ trade.’ 

‘**But they do interest me, suh,’ I re- 
plied. ‘There ought to be right smart of a 
sale fo’ a book as big as that.’ 

‘**Nothin’ doin’, Majah,’ was his dis- 
couraging comment. ‘We’re stung on ’em. 
Used to be so that every jay in the countr 
had to have one in the best room along wit 
the wax pond-lilies and the crayon of 
grandpop, the human billygoat. Now 
they’re plum out of style. No demand 
except for po’table sizes 4 la Oxford. Had 
’em ten years, and couldn’t sell ’em to a 
Chink in an infant class.’ 

“‘It was that word Chink that did it. 

***But, by Geo’ge, suh, I can sell them,’ 
I said, banging my stick down with one of 
those sudden inspirations that I have so 
often found a sou’ce of profit in the past. 
‘If you’ll illustrate them fo’ me I’ll take the 
whole lot.’ 

‘‘Well, suh, in ten minutes I was the 
possessor of a thousand Bibles, big enough 
to fill a box-cah, which I proposed to make 
a powe’ful means fo’ good in my home State, 
and = to one of its deserving 
sons. The publisher agreed to bind them 
in plush fo’ me and to illustrate them pro- 
fusely with colored angels.” 

‘‘Was there anything very novel about 
that?’ Linterrupted. ‘‘It seems to me I’ve 


: seen Bibles with colored illustrations some- 








where.” 

‘‘Not with my kind of colored illustra- 
tions, suh,”’ the Major returned, smiling 
indulgently. ‘‘My angels were to be blue- 
black, and saddle-colored, and _ gingah- 
colored—any shade but white. In sho’t, 
suh, they were to be coons, and, as you may 
have observed, the Afro-American carries 
his instability and fickleness of character 
even into the mattah of his color. I aimed 
to fetch all shades. That was the nubbin 
of my idea, suh.” 

‘Coons! You mean that the illustra- 
tions were to be of negro angels?” I asked, 
not quite grasping the idea as yet. 

“Exactly, suh. Well, to proceed: I 

laced myself in communication with a 
riend in Kentucky, and learned that there 
was sho’tly to be a big niggah camp-meetin’ 
at Hominy Run; so I shipped my Bibles 
there and followed them in person. You 
begin to sense the idea, suh? You begin 
to apprehend a certain novelty in the con- 
ception?” 

admitted that I was beginning both to 
sense the idea and to apprehend a certain 
novelty. ‘‘You ought to have added a 
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SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY FOR 


THIS BOOK 


It contains an interesting story and 
tells all about that wonderful material 


g 


~ LEATHER 


It is profusely illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists. It 
gives particulars, prices, and includes sample of the material, 


exact tints from which to select. 


It also includes cuts show- 


ing the handsomest and most extensive line of leather covered 


furniture, giving prices and details of each piece. 


us and it will be sent postpaid. 


Just write 


g Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack, 
is fireproof, waterproof, and wears and looks like leather in every respect. 
The great demand for Pantasote has led to the substitution of many 


inferior imitations. 


To protect you against fraud accept no furniture as 


covered with Pantasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears 


our trade-mark label as shown below. 
Pantasote’’ is embossed 


On 


piece goods, see that the word 
on selvedge edge. Pantasote 


was awarded theGrand Prize and two Gold Medals at St. 


Louis. 


Pantasote leather looks so like leather that the ghost 


of a calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, and wears as 


well, 


It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 


The illustrations represent two of the many handsome effects 
in Pantasote leather furniture to be seen at our show rooms, 


26 West 34th St., New York City 


Have you a chair that needs re-covering ? 


We make it easy for all to test 


Pantasote by mailing postpaid, on receipt of re- 


mittance by Post Office money order or by registered 
letter, (we will not be responsible for money or stamps 
which may be lost in the mail), a sample Morocco 
embossed square 18x 18 inches, 25 cents; 25 x 2 z 
inches, 50 cents; 27 x 27 inches, 70 cents; and 36 x 36 eas 
inches, $1.00. Just the thing fora chair seat, cushion or { 
When buying Pantasote by the yard look 


footstool. 


This label on 
Pantasote Furniture 

One. 
Janlasote 


Sor PANTASOTE embossed on the selvedge edge 
every %of ayard, for protection against Jraudu- 
lent products —imitations which fail to imitate 


Address all 
communications 


and are useless and objectionable. 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with 
‘antasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless it 


To protect you 


bears our trade-mark label as shown here. 


16 Bowling Green Bldg. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., New'véri crv 





















BRANCHES: 
New York, 1741 Broadway Chicago, 1241 Michigan Ave. 
Boston, 20 Park Square Buffalo, 717 Main St. 
Detroit, 237 JeffersonAve. Cleveland, 2134-6 E. Ninth St. 

London, 26 City Road 


The Outside and Inside 
of a garden hose are both important. 


the CUTSIDE of a new hose LOOKS good, it doesn’t 
follow that it IS good— much less that the INSIDE is good. 


‘“Greenleaf’’ Garden Hose 


is the very first STANDARD, GUARANTEED 
knowledge: It is by far the toughest, tightest, most 
DON'T LET any dealer sell you a garden hose unless it has the ‘‘GREENLEAF” 
embossed on the outside. Send $10 direct to us — by registered mail, certified check, 
P.O. or Express Money Order, and we will promptly express prepaid fifty feet 
“GREENLEAF” hose, with standard nozzle and coupling. 


Address the home office or the nearest branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


Interesting and entertaining little book —* HOSE SENSE "’ free for post-card request. 
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arden hose ever offered, to our 
urable and elastic hose ever made. 
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Philadelphia, 615 N. Broad St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 102 N. Frior St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 512-14 Mission St. 














Woods Multiblade Safety 
eS) 12 Blades 


$3.00 


30 Days’ Trial 
With guarantee to re- 
fund ifnot satisfactory. 


Best at any Price 


Best because the Coiled 
Spring Guard gives the 
easy, gliding, natural, 
barber’s stroke. ause 
every blade is hand made of the best Sheffield surgical steel. 
Because the Blade is easier to set, and cuts the whole length, 
shaves close up, and reaches where no other razor can. Send 
for free Booklet today. Interesting to all who shave or travel. 


The Perfection Razor Co., 752 Lexington Av., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


















Water Where You Want It at Small Expense. 
Write for our free booklet N, which shows how, 
at small expense, you may have plenty of run- 
ning water in your house and barn by simply 
installing a NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM, 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 





r-—— The Best Razor Ever Made —— | 








for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 

trainers on every kind of case. Permanently Cures Spavin, 

* Thoroughpin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, injured Tendons and all 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


5 a bottle, with legal writren guarantee or contract. Send 











n invalid’s greatest 
comfort. We make 75 different styles of these 
easy, self-propelling and Invalid’s Rolling 
+ Chairs. Ship direct from factory to you 
at WHOLESALE PRICES. Freight 
prepaid and sold on 

THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Liberal Discount to all sending for 
FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO. 
505 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0. 


PATENTS that PROTECT=> 


Our8 booksfor Inventors mailed onreceiptof6cts.stamps 


R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 








+ i A Wheel Chair is often 
W heel Chairs hee hair i 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1906. 


The problem of making substantial 
artistic clothes for the individual 
at reasonable prices is only solved by 
jzation of forces in ways best 
to economize for the con- 
sumer while furnishing him with the 
pest that market and skill can produce. 
The House of a Thousand Tailors 
presents such an organization and 
every garment leaving our shops must 
conform strictly to the shape and 
requirements of the man for whom it 
is intended. 
When you get your clothes from us 
you run no risk of last year fabrics 
and styles. 
You select both knowing just what 
you want and that means up-to-the- 
minute garments, cut and made for 
you alone, at cost little or no higher 
than you have been paying for the 
ready-to-wear kind. 
From $25 to $35 will buy clothes that 
we make for you—the kind you will 
like. 
We have a representative in your town 
who will tell you all about us and 
show you 500 fabrics. 


Merchant Tailors, Price Bldg., Chicago 








Bi ye 


The back slides freely with 
every move & the shoulders 
always are free. 







No one would 
think of strapping 
a boy’s arms to his 
sides, yet many a 
boy’sshouldersare 
bound with strap- 
like suspenders. 


Active & grow- 
ing boys need full 
play—a growing 
boy needs room 
to expand. 


Men like Presidents because they’re the most 
comfortable. What’s good for men also is good 
for lively boys. And as Presidents wear longer 
than all other kinds, it means that President 
Suspenders at 50 cents a pair will cost less 
than a half dozen pairs of the cheap kind. 

For men we make Light Medium & Heavy 
weights. Extra long for big men. Special 
size for boys. 

All stores have Presidents for men & young men, 
but not all have them for boys. If you cant get boys’ 
Presideuts in your City buy of us by mail. After 
2days wear if unsatisfactory return for your money, 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 
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BIG Drop a Postal 


BARGAINS IN 


NEW AND BOO KS 


USED 
Send now for our very newest Catalogues 
of new and used Books withdrawn from 
the “Booklovers Library.” Thousands 
of books as good as new at prices cut in 
halves and quarters. Literature, Science, 
History, Travel, Biography, Fiction— 
all recent publications. Address 


Sales Department 
The Tabard Inn Library 


1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 




















rag-time hymnbook to your line,” I sug- 


g R 

“Not a bad idea, suh,” the Major replied, 
— as if to make a mental note of it 
ore he continued: 

“Well, there must have been five thou- 
sand singin’, shoutin’, watermelon-eatin’ 
niggahs at. that ee fe epee , and there 
seemed to be a good deal of money cir- 
culating. It sho’ly did look promising, 
though I confess that I did not relish the 
company nor the thought of descending 
to doing business with niggahs, even 
though it was largely of a missionary char- 
acter. I have no prejudice against the 
African, suh, in his propah place as a serv- 
ant; but I have always felt that a grave 
mistake was made in admitting him to 
the ballot and the privileges of a citizen- 
ship fo’ which he is totally unfitted by 
natchah. Fo’tunately, the thought of our 
best people has found a way to stop in- 


judicious and indiscriminate voting. I | 
need not remind a gentleman of yo’ educa- | 


tion that the Anglo-Saxon race will nevah 
brook negro domination. 

“The familia’ity and insolence with 
which I was treated while I was making my 
arrangements to set up on the grounds 
fairly made my blood boil, but I remem- 
bered that my mission was of a semi- 
religious natchah, and so managed to 
appeah ca’m throughout that trying ordeal. 

“When my stand was ready and my 
Bibles stacked up I had no difficulty in 
attracting a crowd; in fact, some niggah 
—_ the word around that I was a white 

ishop who had come to preach to them, 
and I blush to confess that I humored 
them in the delusion. I painted an elo- 

uent and enti Be poe of the wrongs 
that the African had suffered in ancient 
times as a subject race, drawing freely on 
the Old Testament fo’ illustration, none | the 
Amens began poppe all over the crowd. 
As I warmed up, I reckon I hollered a little, 
fo’ the first thing I knew I had an old 
Auntie weaving toward me through the 
crowd, shouting, ‘Glory; I’se got it!’ I 
was strongly tempted to stop right there 
and make a first sale, but I decided that 
I’d better get them coming a little strongah. 
So I kept on to slavery times in our be- 
loved Southland, intending, I blush to say, 
to slandah that halcyon period of our 
country’s history fo’ the sake of a few 
paltry dollahs, But, as I thought of the 
old days, I found myself drawing a picture 
of the care-free lives that the slaves had 
led on the old plantation, with the banjos 
twangin’ and the fried chicken and hog- 
meat passin’ round, which moved me to 
tears, and was not, I think I may say, 
entirely wasted on the mo’ intelligent mem- 
bers of my audience. I am afraid, though, 
that I made mo’ mouths than eyes watah, 
fo’ I have been told that I have a singularly 
felicitous manner of describing the de- 
lights of the table. Coming to my climax, I 
showed them how, since the wah, they had 
been slighted in Science and Art and Litera- 
ture, and even in Religion; how, in sho’t, 
everything was now in the hands of double- 
faced Yankees, who, while aes to 
love the negro, were really his worst ene- 
mies, carrying their secret animosity into 
the printing of his Bible even. But this 
great wrong was now to be righted. I had 
come to this camp-meeting representing an 
association of benevolent Southern gentle- 
men, who, as a pure labor of love, and at 
great expense to themselves, had prepared 
an edition of the Bible in which the colored 
race was, fo’ the first time, treated fairly. 
These Bibles I would distribute among 
them, at a purely nominal charge, barely 
sufficient to cover cost of packing and 
freight. The books themselves were really 
a free a splendid, a glorious, an up- 
liftin’ philanthropy. 
‘Well, suh, that crowd fairly Amened 
and Hallelujahed itself hoa’se, and, seizing 
the psychological moment, I motioned to 
my assistants to pass around the Bibles. 
It looked as if I was going to reap a rich 
reward fo’ my labors. The coons fairly fell 
over themselves reachin’ fo’ the books, 
but as soon as they looked at the pictures 
their demeanah underwent an extraordi- 
nary change. Instead of manifesting the 
pleasure that I had a right to expect, suh, 
as some slight return fo’ my thoughtful- 
ness, they simply passed the books back to 
my assistants and melted away. Almost 
befo’ I knew it, I was alone with my two 
assistants, my thousand Bibles and one old 
darky, and he was starting to hobble off. I 
was simply astounded —astounded and in- 
sulted, suh, at receiving such treatment 
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As a business proposition— How are you going to vote in 1908? Asusual? Why? 


ODAY politics is a mighty practical subject. The business of govern- 
ment just now is the government of business. It is your business and 
your government and it deserves your best thought. You know in a general 
way that there must be some schedule of Tariffs, some plan of curbing Trusts, 
some scheme for regulating Railroads that will help to insure the greatest 
prosperity to the greatest number of people. You know that this greater 
prosperity means a greater market for you. 
Every American wants the best and most efficient government. Every 
American wants to understand for himself and explain to his children the way in 
which it is attained. But few have had time to study these questions. Now in 


The Reader Magazine 


these vital subjects are threshed out by the two men— President Roosevelt excepted 
— who have, to the greatest degree, the confidence of the rank and file of their parties. 

These briiliant papers are of tremendous importance. They will continue throughout 
the year and will discuss every important question now before the people. They are 
straightforward and complete. They indicate evils and offer remedies. Every reader 
will gain from them a clear understanding of the things he must help decide. 








from niggahs. But I had too much at stake | 


William Jennings Bryan is the foremost 
American out of office today. His every utterance 
commands the attention of millions. Appreciating 
the importance and significance of these debates, the 
great commoner, tremendously in earnest, will ap- 
peal in them to the reason of the American public. 

THE NATION VERSUS STATE’S RIGHTS 
was the subject of the first discussion. The articles ap- 
peared inthe March numberof 7he Reader Magazine. 

Newspapers with a circulation of millions of 
copies heralded the announcement of it. Wash- 


| ington correspondents sent out column after col- 


umn of special telegraphic stories. The whole 
country was aroused. 

THE REPLIES TO THE NATION VERSUS 
STATE’S RIGHTS appeared in the April issue, 
each debater answering the other’s March article. 


Senator Albert J. Beveridge is a domina- 
ting figure in the Senate and in the progressive 
element of his party, distinguished by courage 
and ability; and a leader of hard fights for re- 
form. He is eminently fitted to present the 
spirit and purpose of the administration party 
upon the living questions of the day. 


The Washington Herald said: 

‘‘Because of the prominence of the debaters, and 
because of the part the discussion will play in 
shaping the issues for the next presidential cam- 
paign, this magazine debate is of direct and vital 
importance to the whole country.” 

The Boston Globe calls the debate: 

‘‘A dramatic re-enactment on a very much broader 
stage of the political drama attending the formation 
of the Union.’”’ 


Trusts 


A subject of definite importance to every citizen, will be discussed in THE MAY 
READER, and from then on, one by one, the Problems of the People will be fearlessly and 


fully presented. 


Never before have the people of this country had such an opportunity 


to read contrasting articles by such brilliant and forceful writers. 
At the newsstands, 25c a copy, $3.00 a year 





Thousands of readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post would undoubtedly be glad to pay fifty 
cents each to hear either Mr. Bryan or Senator Beveridge discuss only one of the great public questions. 
If both these distinguished statesmen could be brought together on one platform hundreds of thousands 


would struggle for the chance to pay a dollar to hear their combined eloquence. 


There is no audi- 


torium in the world large enough to hold the people who would want to listen to an argument between 


| these men. 





Special Offer to Saturday Evening Post Readers 


Because we believe a trial subscription will lead to your becoming a permanent subscriber, we make 
you a special trial offer of The Reader Magazine for six months for $1.00, 
If at any time you are dissatisfied with your trial subscription under this special offer, we will gladly 


return your money. 


Pin a one-dollar bill to this coupon, fill in your name and address, and mail it to 


Company, Indianapolis. 


lhe Bobbs-Merrill 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 7he Reader Magazine 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Po75 


Please send me Zhe Reader for six months, for which I enclose One Dollar ($1.00). 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 














“Tm going to let the sun in” 

You’re not wakened by a g/are—you 
let the light in when you want it if your 
window-shades are made of 






A 


srenlin 
The New Window-Shade Material 
Brenlin really shades; gives a soft, mellow glow 
in the light colors; in green, etc., enables you to 
darken aroom completely. And it won’t ‘‘crack.”’ 
Holland shades let in too much light and show 
shadows because they haven’t body enough. 
Opaque shades ‘‘crack’’ because they are made 
of muslin filled with chalk to keep out the light; 
this chalk breaks in ugly lines and patches. 
Brenlin is a fine, closely woven material without 
filling of any kind, and with a natural body that 
makes it hang straight and smooth. It hasa soft, 


dull finish ; water won’t spot it —it won’t fade. 
Bren!in is made in all colors. 


in the margin 


Don't be deceived by window-shade materials that 
look like Brenlin when mew, but don't wear. Every 
yard of Brenlinis marked like this £ 
look for this mark when your i. 
shades are delivered. If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, send 
us his name and we shall see that you get it without 
delay. Write for samples in colors and our book 
“ The Treatment of Windows,” full of practical sug- 
gestions by leading authorities. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 


2050-2060 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


Scrub Your Own Back 


It’s Easy With 
Laitner’s FLEXIBLE 
Bath and Massage Brush 

Flexible as a towel. Fits 


every curve of the body. 
Every bath a glorious, 

























Price 


$50 


tingling massage o 
the entire body. 
Simply fold, and you 
have a perfect 
Flexible Hand 
Brush, as shown in 
Made of pure, A | 
bristle, wire fastened, “> / | 
solid sectional backs. “| 
Rubs out that tired | 
feeling. Money back, ¢ t 


if you’re not satisfied. 
417 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 


Laitner Brush Co., Desirable territory open. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, built to order. The finest at lowest 
Satisfac- tion 

















ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE C0., 
Write our factory. 301 8S. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Water Supply te 


Probl 
ifor Country Houses Soived. 








No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. ‘Tank located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 lbs. The Ideal 
Fire Protection. Send for illustra- 
ted Catalogue “L.” Let our Engi- 
neers figure out your needs, 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 

43 South Market Street Boston 


BEFORE COMING TO Vs SHOE kchee) | 
IDAHO °r- OREGON °¢0ox up 


LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 


Mild climate; superb scenery; fine hunting and fishing; rich 
farms, orchards, gardens; immense yields of grains, grasses, 
apples, peaches, grapes, melons, berries ; livestock, dairying, 
poultry ; mines, timber. Five new railroads. Growing citi 
Head of all-year navigation from Pacific Ocean Manu- 
factwwing and jobbing Investment opportunities. Gooc 
schools and churches. Write for free information — Dept. 9. 


LEWISTCN-CLARKSTON BUREAU, Lewiston, Idaho 


WANTED Novelty Dress Goods, 


White Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, 
etc. Qualities guaranteed. 
Mill Prices. Liberal remuneration. 
for active agents. 
Write for particulars. 























Representatives to take 
orders for Staple and 


Big results 
Responsible references required. 
Address Dept. R. 


A. M. MOSELEY & CO., Mill Agts., 59 Leonard St., New York 


nlimited variety. | 








to resent the outrage as it should have been 
resented, suh—with my stick. So I called 
aftah the old darky: 

“**Hi, there, uncle; 
here!’ 

“The old fellow hobbled up to me re- 
luctantly. 

‘**What’s the mattah with those rascally 
niggahs?’ I questioned sharply, for my 
temper was a trifle on edge. ‘What do 
they mean by running away from those 
Bibles, aftah a lot of kind, charitable 
gentlemen have gone to all this trouble and 
expense for them? Do they reckon I’ve 
got nothing to do but stand around here 
shoutin’ myself hoa’se to amuse a pack of 
black scalawags?’ 

“*T reckon dey didn’t like de picters, 
boss,’ the darky answered. 

“‘T sho’ly was irritated now. ‘Didn’t 
like the pictures?’ I shouted. ‘What was 


you come back 


| the mattah with those pictures, you black 





postpaid | 


; scoundrel? You answer me that—quick!’ 


***Well, boss,’ he replied, with a con- 
ciliatory smile, ‘it’s dish yere way. Dem 
picters ain’t dezackly accordin’ to our 
understandin’ ob dehereafter. Our pasture 
has done promised us niggahs dat we’ll all 
be white in Heben, and we jest natchelly 
won’t buy no Jim-Crow Bibles.’ 

‘‘And, by Geo’ge, suh,’”’ the Major con- 
cluded, swelling with e at the remem- 
brance of his wrongs, ‘‘the old fellow was 
right. I’d have had to work my way 
back here with Lah Grippah if I ha 
finally managed to sell the Bibles, on the 
strength of their size and plush covers, fo’ 
two-bits apiece, aftah tearing out the 
pictures. I was richly punished, suh, but I 
deserved it, and the experience has con- 
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dn’t | 


firmed me in my impression that any | 
attempt at social or business relations be- | 
tween the two races is most vicious and | 


ill-advised. The African is not fitted, either ! 


by natchah or by training, to accept our 
civilization, suh.” 


It was almost midnight when the Major | 


and ! separated, with mutual expressions 
of pleasure in our new acquaintance. I 


went to my dingy little room and crept in | 


between the damp sheets, grinning a little 
over the Major, but mightily cheered, all 
the same, at having made a first friend in 
my new world. For the Major’s last words 
as we parted had been: ‘‘Give yo’self no 
concern about yo’ finances, my dear boy. 
The Lo’d will provide.” 


And then, as if | 


to re this pious assurance some substan- | 
tia 


backing, he added: ‘‘And if He 
doesn’t, I will, suh. The world is full of ideas, 


| and ideas are money —if you get hold of the 
| right ideas. We’re a good pair, suh, and 
| we’ll draw to our hand.” 


: Yours, JACK. 
Editor’s Note—The next installment of Jack 


Spurlock — Prodigal will appear in a fortnight. 


ALBERTA RED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and beaded moccasins, the very newest 
capers in automobiles and the most ancient 
and approved aroma of the Plains Indians. 

What of the Indians, the lords of the 


| soil, how do they view the serried wheat, 


the whirring reapers and the uprising 
elevators red against the setting sun? 
Some of them, stepping free from blanket 
and teepee and the glamour of the past, 
have joined the procession of progress. 

The wealthy Qu ’Apelle braves will be 


| hauling to the elevators all winter grain of 
| their own sowing. The squaws will show 








you bins of flour and roothouses full of 
vegetables with the pride of the born house- 
keeper. There will be no empty Mother 
Hubbard cupboards in the lodges of the 
Qu ’Apelles this year. Twenty-five years 
ago these Indians, Crees for the most part, 
were ill-clad savages heavily arm with 
sixteen-shooters, desperate over tu pass- 
ing of the buffalo and in open animosity 
against the whites. 

But all the Indians of the West have not 
so peacefully taken up the white man’s 
burden. Down in the Cardston-Magrath 
beet-root country, where the Mormons 
from Utah are making the desert blossom 
as the rose, near the international boundary 
between Alberta and the United States, 
is the Blood Agency, the biggest Indian 
reserve in Canada. It comprises five hun- 
dred and forty square miles, or 345,600 acres, 
of excellent land capable of producing beets 
or winter wheat, and maintaining a white 
agricultural population of perhaps eleven 
thousand souls. If each farming family 
raised one hundred acres of wheat a year the 





The stove that is 
best for washing- 


day, 
and 


ironing-day 
baking-day is 


best for every other 


day 


of the week. 


The New Perfection 
Oil Stove is such a stove by every 
test. It does its work in a new and 
different way from other oil stoves, 
It produces a clean blue flame, 
which, without overheating the 
kitchen, is instantly ready for boil- 
ing the water, heating the irons, or 


baking the bread. 


| NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


will make your kitchen work lighter, will cut your fuel bills 
in two, and will give you a cooler kitchen. Made in three 
sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Fully warranted. 
If not at your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency for 
descriptive circular. 





The Ra is the best all-round 

tayo Lamp house lamp made. 

Gives a soft, mellow 

light of unusual brilliancy. An ornament to any room. 

Made of brass throughout, beautifully nickeled. Perfectly 

constructed ; absolutely safe. Every lamp warranted. If 
not at your dealer’s, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


The 























The Educator way: 
comfort — 
room for five toes. 





on the soles. 


DUCATOR £ 
: HOEGH) UN 





pinched toes. 














Tanned Soles. 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchias 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 


‘Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 


The Shoe of Health and Comfort for the Whole Family. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 
The shoe in every respect is as perfectly 
made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


t Sizes: INFANTS’ : ~ ° 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S ‘ > ‘i 8% toll, $1.75 
MISSES’ A > - 11% to 2,- $2.28 
GIRLS’ . ‘i ‘ e 2% to 6, $2.50 
WOMEN’S. 2 ‘ 2% to 7, $4.00 
BOYS’. - ‘ - 1 to 5, $2.50 
MEN’S . 5 - 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


RICEVHUTCHINS 


. _ WORLD SHOEMAKE 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (@) 


17 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





Best Grade 




















fully and Economically Shod. 
Display a U. S. Flag 
on Decoration Day | 


BE PATRIOTIC , Decoration Day | 


“It's a token of respect you owe.” | 
| 
| 
| 







tem 0-7 We will send you, charges prepaid, a 

beautiful, large bunting U.S. Flag,size 

— 5 ft. by 8 ft. for only $3 to introduce | 
Se a ~ them in your locality. This flag is 
im ee Warranted not tofade. Has 46stars 

££ Pee sewed on both sides of blue field. | 

Your money back if you want it, is | 

our guarantee. Write for prices of 

Jacks,Pennants, Yacht Ensignsand 

all kinds of Silk and Wool Flags. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 10 E. 8th St., Anderson, Ind. 









4 to introduce. Our large 


4 Sent Free. Write to-day. 


We Supply the U.S. 
Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


new 80-page Band in- 
strument text-book B. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


172 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 





326 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, 













Your Children would 
Enjoy this. 


* palm fiber. Double weave,dural 
. f There's pleasure and health 
4 in our smart little traps. Per- | 
3 fectly appointed pony carts, 
Bas j governess cars,etc. They're 
> “ strong, safe, comfortable, 
with an air of distinction all their own. 
sure to see them at the Jamestown Exposition. 
Don't mislay this advt. Write to-day for 
beautiful catalogue— FREE. 
THE WALBORN & RIKER CO., Dept. Y, SAINT PARIS, OHIO. 


our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, 40c; 
both for 75c. Large, medium 


Largest Retailers 








Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
le and 
light weight, with colored design 
in brim. Retails at $1. Postpai: 
for 50c, 2 for 90c, to introduce 


1 





and small sizes. Fine for fishing, his 
outings and gardening. Art Catalog of Mexican Somt 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B5, Mesilla P: 


Indian-Mexican Handicraft in } 


a ig? 

















oreros free. 
M. 


















The first Derby made in America was a 


& K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
hats retain 
throughout their 


















long life the no- 
ticeable elegance | 
of style which | 
distinguishes them 
when they are new. 
They not only wear | 
long, they wear well. 

Knapp-Felt De 
Luxe, the best hats made, are Six | 
Dollars— Knapp-Felt, the next | 
best,are Four Dollars, everywhere. | 
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"CHANGE 









WRITE FOR THE HATMAN 
Te CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 























AY aside the red ink, the ruler 
and the ruling pen. With 






The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier Typewriter 


you can produce the document in 













































ray: purple copying or non-fading black 
ay ink, as you choose and put in the 

pe red lines as you go along. 

ls The price is the same as that 

of all Smith Premier Models. 
} 7 THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, 
ade Syracuse, N. Y. 
ctly Branch Stores Everywhere. 
-50 
.75 
25 
.50 
,00 
50 
00 
‘CROWN wane *KLEINERTS’ ’ 
CAST- OFF, RUBBER GRIP 


‘KLEINERE-CROWN'GARTERS 
Made with "KLEINERT'S Flexible Rubber 


tip and “Crown Make’ patent stud mp | 
tener, the two most essential features 
any good Garter. 


lo slipping. No tearing of Hosiery. 
oun rioting of grip or Cast Off, 
Sample Pair Matled an receipt of 25* (State Color) 
1.B.KLEINERT RUBBER CO, Dept K 
721- 725-725-727 BROADWAY, Wew York, 





























Write 
to-day 











° 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 

No other machine can do it success- 
45 fully for lack of original patentsowned 
‘ ms by us. No twist motion in our drive. 












No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 








with break or jump-spark. Water and 
full dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 

infor. MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. G 18 Main Street, Pendleton,Ind., U.S.A 











., ~ORTY DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS 
fiven for the names of two collectors and two cents postage. 1000 
— U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 100 different stamps and small album, 











- 220 different, many new issues, 25c. Big lists free. We buy 


Stamps. Buying list 10c. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0., U.S. A. 





new wealth produced on this land would 
be over two and one-half millions annually. 

In place of the potential harvests what 
do we find? The Bloods in occupancy 
number three hundred men, four hundred 


women and five hundred children. They 
earned last year only thirty dollars per 
capita. The band, partly polygamous and 


pagan, living on the fattest of all fecund 
soils, drew from the Government free 
rations of three hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand pounds of beef, one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand pounds of flour, with 
concomitant bacon, beans and tea. These 
Bloods will not be cajoled into living in 
villages; there are no more buffalo, but the 





old desire for wandering is in the blood, and | 
these Indians are in nowise keen to have | 


their youngsters made unlike themselves -—— 
no seductive kindergarten wiles for them. 

The Blackfoot Reserve east of Calgary 
is the second largest in the Dominion. 


These degenerate sons of fighting sires have | 


taken kindly to cattle raising. The excite- 
ment of riding the range fills a Creation-old 
want. Seven years ago the Blackfeet 
owned but six hundred cattle; now they 


| draw from the Ottawa sideboard just one- 


third of the free rations furnished in 1900. 
Individual Indians have waxed fat on 
this reserve. ‘‘Old Woman at War,” con- 
sumed with a burning appetite for ex- 
periment, and who, like Rosa Dartle, 


| ‘wanted to know,” ten years ago traded 


ten cayuse ponies for ten Government 
heifers. He now owns one hundred head 
of stock and has one thousand dollars ina 
chartered bank at Calgary. 


Canada Wants More People 


If Canada were as thickly populated as the 
— _— it would _— over . billion 

ople. Fifty years ago the population of 
ts eat West was eight deetinnd ; to-day 
it is eight hundred thousand. Canada 
started the twentieth century with the 
same population with which the United 
States began the nineteenth. The Canadian 





West is capable of producing three billion | 


bushels of wheat, but for lack of popula- 
tion less than three per cent. of its wheat- 
growing area is under cultivation. So again 
we iterate, Canada wants population. 
England needs an annual supply of two 


hundred million bushels of wheat to meet | 


her bread deficiency. In the Canadian 
Northwest there are two hundred million 
acres that will produce wheat. If one- 
fourth of this area be eventually devoted 
to wheat, we have a grain supply that will 
cover England’s deficiency, help out Russia, 
make macaroni for Italy, spread itself out 
to Japan, and at home, on both sides of that 
imaginary parallel where the eagle perches 
and makes friendly eyes at the beaver, put 


into the full dinner-pail of the working-man 


a bigger and a cheaper loaf. 
And that is Western Canada’s secret 


to-day. The flood of immigration thither | 
is not the outcome of the temporary mood | 


of mankind or of the immigration policy of 
a government. It is the natural sequence 
of the economic conditions of a continent 
seeking the outlet of least resistance to a 
more favorable situation. The day that 
Alberta demonstrated she could grow hard 
winter wheat was her day of destiny. 

Standing with me on the rolling foothills 
near Calgary, and looking out over the 
illimitable prairie, a companion regretted 
the passing, or rather the pushing farther 
back, of the cowboy. ‘‘It means the death 
of Romance,” said he. Romance dead? 
Looking at the increasing thousands of 
American farmers now migrating to Canada, 
let us first of all put out of our mind the 
thoughts that they are or have been failures 
in their own land. Not so. They are 
people who have made good, intent on 
making better. For the well-being of their 
children they are cutting loose from old ties 
and all that old ties mean to the old and the 
middle-aged. It is a sacrifice of present 
ease that others may have easy conditions. 
No romance here? In this is all the divine 
tragedy of life. 

The West has no use for dreamers, but it 
wants workers. The more it gets the better 
is everybody pleased, for here is room for 
every man alert to grasp the skirts of happy 
chance. 

Listen to what Professor Tanner, the 
great English agriculturist and chemist, has 
to say of this soil: ‘“‘Although we have 
hitherto considered the black earth of 
Central Russia the richest soil in the world, 
that land has now to yield its distinguished 

osition to the rich, deep, black soil of 
ister Canada. The earth here is a rich 
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OdkLAND CHEMICAL 


BROADWAY. BY 


DIOXOGEN 


are oxidized, 








the DIOXOGEN reputation. 
pure Hydrogen Peroxide—the kind that keeps. 
Pure Food and Drugs Law protects you from imitations and 
substitutes, which now must print upon their label the quantity 
of acetanilid which they contain, and so can easily be detected. 


[ we D1 JR peroxides 


does 
hydrofluoric acid, boracic acid, or any other adulterant. 
you want the genuine, the original purest peroxide of hydrogen, 
do not ask merely for “peroxide” ask for DIOXOGEN. 
everywhere in sealed packages as shown above. 
venient sizes at popular prices. 


Dental Test 


and notice the foaming as the food particles, tartar deposits, and other impurities 
At each repetition of the test, the foaming becomes less. 
when the mouth, the teeth, the gums, and the tongue are antiseptically clean. 
tooth brush can never prodix 
and sweet the mouth tastes in the morning if DIOXOGEN is used before retiring. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 








BEEROXIDEORSNMDROGEN 


MMISEPT iC ANO DISINFECT 


WODOROUS ano HARMLESS 


of hy dre gen 


not contain acetanilid, salicylic acid 


Three 


You brush your teeth? You think they are clean? Would 
you like to KNOW? Rinse your mouth with DIOXOGEN 


It ceases 
the 


e such cleanliness. Observe how delightfully clean 





have long traded upon 
DIOXOGEN is the original 
The new 
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When 


Sold 
con- 





oe ia 


YOU WILL MAKE NO 





at the price. 
change of carrier. 


MISTAKE IN BUYING THIS RIFLE. 

It’s the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR REPEATER— 
recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quickest 
and straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in America 
i Shoots 22 caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges without 
Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber long and long rifle; 
the ejector works like lightning. ork 
the trigger; the appearance of the Gun is something to take pride in. 


out—and the Rifle is Warranted to Give Greatest Satisfaction 


WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU FOR $8.25—AND 
GUARAN IEE SAFE DELIVERY AND ENTIRE SATISFACTION—IF YOU CANNOT FIND IT AT NEARESTSTORE 


Call at your Dealers or Write us Today. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
ANY KIND OF A_ FIREARM, 
WRITE FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL 
“GUN GUIDE & CAT- & 
ALOG” FOR 1907. IT'S FREE 

Gives more points on guns than 
any catalog published. Gives best 
prices and most complete line. 













You can make bull's eves as fast as you can % 


—a Remarkable Bargain at the price 


THE HOPKINS & 
ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Dept. 15, Norwich, Cona., U.S.A. 
European Office—6 ren: J Road, Finsbury ae a 
Sy, Lenten ition for ejecting Shell. 
Bolt forward, turn 


Largest Mfrs. of High-Grade Popular 
d. cartridge is ready for firing. 


Priced Firearms In the Worl 


Showing 


WILL BRING YOU THIS FINE HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 

— = —— 22 Caliber 
16 Shots 


THE STOCK is of beautiful American Selected Walnut, light, strong and graceful —polishes almost like Mahogany. BARREL i 
of fine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best range and trajectory ACTION: is 
improved Military Bolt Pattern (side eyection) which is recognized as the best action made for a repeating rifie — action is als 
equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing danger of accidental discharge. GUN is 4044 in. long, barrel 22 inches — takes 
down in two parts and can be packed inatrunk. Materials, Manufacture and Assembit ave of Highest Grade Through 
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Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 
Brushes ««¢ Massage Rollers 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 
in Nature’s own way. 


It’s 
the 


open the pores, and give new life 
whole body. 
are all made this way. Mailed for 
Millions in daily Beware of imitations. 

Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush 

Bailey's Rubber M: 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush 


use through 
out the 


world, 





Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) 


tvousands fatr, 


c. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., 





7 
Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges that remove 
dust caps, cleanse the skin in the 


bath, 
to the 


Bailey’s Kubber Brushes 


price. 


-$ .50 
assage Roller. . . 50 


5 
25 


Bailey's Skin Food (large jar) 50 

If you have beauty to make r 
beauty to keep, 

Wrinkles that are shallow or wrin 
kles that are deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 
is spare, 

Bailey’s Massage Roller has made 


Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


Boston, Mass. 


























Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It adds zest 
to Welsh Rarebit, Maca- 
roni with Cheese, Cheese 
Toast and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Beware of Imitations. 


a John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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Ralston . 
Health Food 


«Everybody knows 
it’s most healthful 
—for big folks and 
little folks.’ 
‘But you keep right 
~ oneating it because 
it fastes so good.’ 
‘It’s the flavor- 
holding,nutsweet, 

t golden yellow 
hearts of choi- j 

cest wheat.’ 

‘It’s real food— 
not fluff. Keeps 
always good 
because I sfer- 










































ilize it.’ 
‘Package makes 50 
plates of food.’” 

The Ralston Miller. 


RALSTON PURINA 
MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


$4.25 


Every article included, cap, shirt, 
pants, belt, stockings and lettering. 
We are manufacturers and ship direct 
from factory. Dealer’s profit is yours. 
Delivery guaranteed week from receipt 
Send for book of 

















$6 Baseball Suits 


Maker toWearer Price 









of measurements, 

samples. 

NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. Suits 

sent C. O. D., with privilege of 
exaniination. 


Cc. E. MILLER, Manufacturer 
























234N. Third Street, Philadelphia 


SHORTHAND 


















IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Svllabic System — 





with only nine characters. No 
** positions ""— no “ ruled lines ""—no “ shading'’— no “ word- 
signs ""— no “ cold notes."" Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare tine. For 
full descrintive matter, free. address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera Hovse Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Can You Draw This? 






















Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome port- 
folio of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 






Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


WE TEACH TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY sce gg Hoe graduates at 


ailroads write us 

daily for operators and furnish RAILROAD 
PASSES TO DESTINATION, Expenses 
very low and students can earn their 
board. 40- book telling about it 
Free. Aui/road wire in school, 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 35 years.) Ji , Wis. 



























| he gets over there.” 








| and the title to the water is as good as the 


| irrigation is diverted from the Bow River 
| ata 


' cubie feet per second. 


vegetable humus from one to four feet in | 


depth, with a surface deposit rich in nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash.” 

We have seen that it was the shrewd 
Yankee who heard the call of the wild, the 
Canadian wild, half a dozen years ago. 
Indeed, in the poker game of grain and 
good things it was largely he who made the 
call. It is not generally known that more 
wheat is bought and sold in Winnipeg than 
in Chicago, and it is American money that 
moves more than half of it. An American 
contractor built at Port Arthur, at the 
western extremity of Lake Superior, the 
largest grain elevator in the world. Not 
far off from here, at Rainy River, an 
American company bought a million dol- 
lars’ worth of Crown timber, built the 
largest sawmill in the world, and spent two 
more millions of American money develop- 
ing power to run it. 


The Best of Feelin’ ’Cross the Line 


On the Canadian side of this dividing 
Rainy River, last summer, I asked a 
venerable farmer if there was any feeling 
between the nations on different sides of 
the little stream. ‘‘Feelin’? Yes, lady, 
the best of feelin’. A neighbor rowed four 
miles last Sunday to invite my little grand- 
son toa aes | party, and he can holler 
for the Stars and Stripes all he likes when 


Going farther on I reached the old con- 
servative Canadian town of Fort Frances, 
where the daily newspapers had an an- 
nouncement: ‘‘This year we will not ob- 
serve the First of July (Dominion Day), 
but will suspend business instead on the 
Fourth and go and help our cousins cele- 
brate across the river.’”’ The feeling right 
along the 49th parallel is much the same. 
In the wheat country the people honor 
equally the First of co fl and the Pourth. 

The British Columbia border mining 
towns are largely owned and dominated by 
Americans, and when we reach the most 
westerly city in the Dominion, Victoria, 
which calls herself proudly ‘‘the most 
English city in the Empire,’’ we find at 
many public functions the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes lovingly intertwined. 

While older communities spend idle 
hours wondering if it is possible for cities 
to own their public utilities, Calgary steps 
in and forthwith owns hers. The Alberta 
Government churns butter for the farmer 
and markets hiseggs for him. ‘‘ And they’re 
awfully particular, by Jove!” my English 
‘‘rawncher” says to me. ‘If the eggs are 
the least bit stale they reject them, don’t 
yer know.” It is true paternalism. 

The story of the next five years will be 
one of stupendous increase, the watch- 
words of Western advance being Winter 
Wheat and Irrigation. Any sketch of the 
conditions affecting Calgary would be in- 
complete that ignored the vast irrigation 
project of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
the greatest irrigation scheme attempted 
on the continent. 

The Bow River is one of Calgary’s great 
assets. It is a means of transportation, a 
free log-run from forest to city lumber- 
mills, its waters furnish motive power for 
machinery and again are transmuted into 
electricity—electricity municipally-owned 
and not the property of trust or merger. 
Pretty good for one little river. But Flan- 
agan’s mighty Canadian Pacific Railroad 
has other projects for this busy stream. 
By the biggest, the most ambitious and 
perhaps the most successful irrigation 
scheme in America, the waters of the Bow 
River are being made to irrigate land for 
the production of the hard wheat that is to 
feed the now unborn babies of Hakodate 
and Kobé and Yokohama. 

The canal constructed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad has an absolute right under 
the Canadian law to two thousand cubic 
feet of water per second from the Bow 
River, and during the irrigation season the 
flow usually averages about six thousand 
The source and 
volume of the supply are therefore assured, 


title to the land. 
The project is a big one. The water for 
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& The Piquancy of 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 





° 


The Savory Sauce 


Vine-ripened tomatoes, made into a sauce of eppetizing deliciousness the day 
they are picked, help give to Van Camp’s Pork znd Beans with Tomato Sauce 
that distinctive tang which makes the thought of Van Camp’s a tantalizing memory 
to the hungry man. Tomatoes for Van Camp's must be just ripe enough — tempting 
specimens of full-flavored, juicy perfection—before they are picked from the vines. 

No green-plucked, artificially ripened tomatoes for Van Camp's to spoil the flavor 
of the sauce. But only tomatoes which have received their full allotment of spicy good- 
ness from the hand of Nature herself are allowed to go into Van Camp's. 

If the tomato is picked when a little too green, its flavor has not reached the right 
degree of development —if a little too ripe, the flavor is over-developed — but there is a 
moment known to Van Camp's when the flavor is at the pinnacle of deliciousness and 
the juice fairly sparkles, and that’s the moment when the Van Camp Tomatoes are picked, 
Then from these perfect, vine-ripened tomatoes is produced the famous Van Camp sauce 

for Van Camp's Pork and Beans —a delicate, piquant, savory sauce to whet the appetite 

“ and give still greater relish to the feast which 

FN an Camp's provide. And how easy it is 

Pee to prepare this feast. You simply heat a 

; , can of Van Camp's Pork and Beans in hot 
water — open — turn out ona platter — and the 
thing is done, all in ten minutes. Before you, 
lie the perfect Van Camp beans, surrounded 
by the appetizing Van Camp Tomato 
Sauce, with the spicy slice of tender 
pork that gives just the right richness, 

You don’t know all the con- 
veniences of housekeeping un- 
less you have the habit of 
keeping a stock of Van 
Camp’s always on hand. 

Order a new supply before the 
last is entirely gone. And make 
certain you get Van Camp's. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Boy With a Steady Job 


How He Can Double His Wages 


F YOU would like to know how lots of office boys, errand boys, messenger boys, 
stock boys, all kind of boys, with ‘‘steady jobs,” have doubled their wages, we 
will tell you by an interesting illustrated booklet written by the boys themselves. 

If YOU would like to increase YOUR earnings we will enable you to do it. It’s easy 
enough and without interference with your present work, either. In every office 
and establishment there is an opportunity to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


to the men there. No strange boy would be given admittance, but nearly every 
man will help YOU. This extra money is waiting for you. All you have to do is 
to show the copies and rake in the nickels. 
You don’t have to send usa cent. We start you in business with ro copies of THE Post 
free, which you sell for 5 cents a copy. Then, with the 50 cents obtained, you purchase 
from us all that you need at the wholesale price. Isn’t that fair enough? Send for 
complete ovtfit, including the great little book, ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money.” 


$250 IN CASH Every Month to boys who make the 


greatest progress in sales. PART OF THIS MONEY 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING. COMPANY, 1136 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


RESERVED for boys who start next week. 





















\EEINT YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “ How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “What to In- 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


i CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys, 
y) 940 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 





Ornamental Fence {heaer, than woot te 


lawns, churches and cewme 
teries—also heavy steel picket fence — sold direct to consume 
Ww 


Catalogue Free. ARD FENCE CO., Box 90, Marion, Iné. 














.) 
25 ft. SPEED HULL COMPLETE K. D. $55. Frame $35. 
Frames set up at factory, parts marked, then taken apart and 


KANAWHA BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





TYPEWRITERS... 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTS? 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped * 
privilege of examination. Write for CatalogueD. 
pypewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St., Ohiesg? 


BRIDES need the “Library of Home 








shipped. Launches, sailboats, rowboats and canoes finished and Making” more than brica-bme 
in knock down at right prices. Catalog Free. Twelve handsome vols.— ¢ ookery, Dit, 
An impartial booklet “ Buying A Motor" for 10 cents in stamps. Health, Economy, Management, Clothing, etc. Sample page 





Am. School of Home Economics, 3306 Armour Avenue, Chicas? 











int about two miles below the —d 
of } sea and from there is carried sout 
and east through a main canal seventeen 
miles in length, which is sixty feet in width | 
at the bottom, one hundred and twenty | 
feet in width at the water-line, and carries | 
water to a depth of ten feet. | 
Doctor Mead, Chief of Drainage and 
Irrigation Investigations, Department of | 
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4 REASONS why Du Brie engines are speedier, operate at lowest fuel cost, run 4 
easier, quieter, and last longer than any other. (1.) Correct design, form and shape 6 -$95 
of pistons and size and location of ports, producing perfect scavenging. (2.) Original 
generator valve, with float-feed and throttle — better than any carburetor. (3.) Per- 
tect Cooling System — direct-acting, non-binding vertical plunger pump, and 


we take water from top of cylinder where hottest. (4.) Elevated Gearless Commutator 
— positive noiseless, safe. Other reasons, convincing and vital to you, in catalog, free 
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on request. Du Brie Motor Co., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 
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|F you want to know what real under- 
wear comfort is, try a pair of the 
Scriven Improved Elastic Seam Drawers. 

They have an insertion, constructed on a 
scientific principle, that stretches when you 
want it to, that »oves every time you move. 

They come in Anee and full lengths, in light 
or heavy weight fabrics with shirts to match, cut 
in regudar or coat style. 

Order your exact size from your haberdasher, 
or if he cannot supply you write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes 
our many styles. It also contains a 
valuable treatise on physical culture for 
the busy business man, It’s Free. 


J, A. SCRIVEN CO., 16 East 15th St., New York 
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REGISTERED 





Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 


or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc.,etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afteritis applied the injury is forgotten, as 
“NEW-SKIN” makes a temporary new skin un- 
tilthe broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for’ NEW- 
SKIN.” No one guarantees substitutes or imitations 
trading on our reputation, and the guarantee of an imi- 
tator would be worthless anyway. 

Always Insist on Getting ‘‘ New-Skin”’ 
Sample size,10e. Family size (like illustration), 25¢. 


Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
Dept. R. 64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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STALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every per- 
son and information properly given which should 
not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. Com- 
mended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., 
and Mrs.Emma F.A.Drake,M.D. 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 

In Other AA 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
.» Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 








Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


‘ ' 044 Land Title Bldg. 
Vir Publishing Co., ' Philalelphia, Pa.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
| culars. Agents Wanted. 
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Agriculture, Washington, perhaps the lead- 
ing irrigation engineer authority on the 
continent, says: ‘‘The chief problem of the 
main canal was to build a waterway which 
would be free from leaks and all danger of 
breaks. The precautions which have been 
taken to insure this are great, the specifi- 
cations for the embankments are rigorous 
and are being lived up to in all the work I 
inspected, and I have never seen more com- 
pact or uniformly solid banks.” 


The Biggest Garden in the World 


“Do you know, I have a fancy that the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Company is 
going to plant here the biggest garden 
in the world. I can smell the flowers 
now,” was the spirited challenge of Sir 
William Van Horne when projecting the 
big irrigation scheme. is threat has 
materialized. 

The three-million-acre block of land 
affected is an open prairie plateau with a 
general elevation at its western boundar 
of thirty-four hundred feet above rats tae | 
sloping to an elevation of twenty-three 
hundred feet at the eastern end. 

™ t can we raise on this irri- 
gated land?” asks the incomer. ‘‘ Raise, 
stranger ?”’ says the man who has arrived. 
**You can raise anything —horses, ‘hawgs,’ 
winter wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and 
fodder crops. You can get rich on timo- 
thy, alfalfa or bromus, y not have ashy 
at sugar beets? The Mormons are getting 
fat on beet-root money. A Mormon can 
support two or three wives and a school 
section of children on a sugar farm. I 
guess you can make out. Say, stranger, 
on your life, this irrigated country is the 
dead limit; it beats Texas, and Texas beats 
Hell.” To the literal lay mind his is an 
equivocal compliment, but he offered it in 
all good faith. 

The law of Canada is made for use; it is 
not that expensive luxury known as a dead 
letter. The Canadian law of water rights is 
clear and definite and protects the con- 
sumer. The Irrigation Branch of the De- 
ag ne of Agriculture at Washington 

as issued a special bulletin calling atten- 
tion to the admirable features of this law, 
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How 


buying 








which is based upon the following broad 


principles: 
1—All water is the property of the 
Crown. 
2—Irrigation works must be com- 
leted to the satisfaction of inspecting 
overnment engineers. 
3—The irrigation season (May to 

October) shall be fixed by the Govern- 

ment and not left to the whim of an 

irrigation company. 
4—All agreements for supply of 
water must be registered with the 

Government. 

Calgary to the uninitiated seems far 
north. at would these people say to 
the fact that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have maintained a large flouring-mill away 
up on the Peace River, full five hundred 
miles north of Calgary, for three-quarters 
of a century? Those who know anything 
of the ancient and honorable company 
know that they don’t run flour-mills for 
their health. There are no little red school- 
houses without children, no big red ele- 
vators without wheat, no Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s flour-mills without near-b 
growing grain. Yet that Peace River mill 





is seven hundred miles north of the United | 


States boundary and one thousand five 
hundred miles nearer the North Pole than 
Omaha is. And away up here in the happy 
harvest-time are 
Reapers reaping in the shocks 
Of gold, and girls in purple frocks. 
The grain field of Canada is the largest in 


the world. Yet we must be afraid of mere | 


——— 
[xwar SUMMER 


bigness. After four decades of recon- 
struction and readjustment and steady 
progress the people of this half-continent 
of the Canadian 


thrill of a new national life. It is the 


virtue and abounding life of the Larger | 


Canada. The people are coming in, and 
there is potential bread in every broad acre 
of the Last West. But man does not live 
by bread alone. Larger Canada must have 
a soul as well as a body, or out of its very 
fatness it will decay. nation is great not 


ominion feel the beat and | 


because its territory is wide and its natural | 


resources abundant. Its greatness inheres 
in those qualities which cannot be reckoned 
in the counting-house or stored in the gran- 
ary; in the greatness of its nature, the 





| magnanimity of its impulses, the integrity | 
| of its honor, and the worth of its service. 





PAINT 
STYLE 


The most fashionable 


house colors 


for 1907 are PAINTS. SJ 


ENAMEL 


“Acme Quality” 
Copper Brown 
for the body of the 
house, and 
“Acme Quality 
Copper Verde 


for the trimmings. 


Write for sample card 
these new colors 





” 








Address Dept. Q 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 






to Select 


ate RIGHT fy 


Chance and uncertainty need no longer enter into paint- 
There is now an unfailing, unmistakable mark 
of quality, whereby anyone, from the most inexperienced 
housewife to the practical painter, may select the 
Perfect Paint for Every Purpose and £noze they are 
getting the very best that money can buy. 


That mark is the “‘Acme Quality ” trade-mark. 
which indicates superior merit and guarantees 
satisfaction in what is unquestionably the 
world’s most complete line of paints. 
varnishes, stains and enamels — ever y- 
thing that goes onwith abrush. What- 
ever there is to be painted—in, on or 
about the home, woodwork or metal! 
—one of the ‘‘Acme Quality ”’ kind 
will prove a revelation. 

Bring to your own home all 
the benefits of this wonderful 
system —the only sa/e and 
sure way to buy paints 
e— by asking the paint 
dealer for The ‘“‘Acme 
Quality” Kind and 
looking for the 


“Acme 
Quality” 



































How to paint, varnish, 
stain or finish any sur- 
face, inside or out, new 
or old, wood or metal, is 
clearly, plainly and prac 
tically explained in the 
new text book, 


“The 
Selection 
and Use of 
Paints and 

Finishes” 


Valuable alike to 
housewife, property 
owner or painter and 
worth a price to any- 
one, but sent abso- 
lutely free on request. 
Write for it at once. 





























for the price. Surprisingly cheap 
for so good a revolver, The uew 


Specifications 1 


For Sale by all dealers in Reliable Sporting Goods 
If your dealer does not have it, don’t take any other make — we will deliver 


one on receipt of price, 









H & R DOUBLE ACTION 
is a thoroughly well made, durable and serviceable arm 
weight, only ten ounces, and small in size, it is particularly adapted 
for those who desire a safe and efficient revolver at a moderate price 
An ideal noise maker for the Glorious Fourth. 
handle and has none of the disadvantages of the dangerous toy pistol 
22 Caliber, Seven Shot, Rim Fire, — $2.75 


2%” barrel, finest nickel finish 
Also made with 4%” and 6” barrel. 


The Celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver . 


Write for Catalog of Revolvers and Single Barrel Shot Guns. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 229 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


MODEL 
1906 


Light in 


Safe for a boy to 







$6.50 


























NAVAL SCHOOL 


No boy who can afford 
it should miss the splen- 
did opportunities that 
will be offered at Culver 
this summer Swim- 
ming,rowing,and sailing 
taught in U. S. Man-of 
war cutters. Water polo, 
tennis, baseball, and all 
serts of aquatic and 
athletic sports. A little 
systematic study each 
morning. Cadets will visit 
the Jamestown Exposition 
Illustrated catalogue on 
request. Address 


Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


COMMANDING OFFICER, | 





BLLASS PINS caoces 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 
nay style or mate 
~ noney saving offer 













t= ters or numerals, but 1 
1 in illustra- 


more t s wn t 
tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 


Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 
$2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. REE —our 
new an 1s el strated talog — 
hows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 


s 

isfaction guaranteed. Ce oid Buttons 
and Ribbon Bariges at right prices. Special 
designs an! estimates 


a free 
Bastian Bros. Co.,21 LSouth Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


in every county and 

Good Man Wanted sv © reoree «s: 

| thoroughly honorable 
| and permanent business, Good income for a good worker. 


} The Mon. Bronze Co., Drawer 1051-H-6, Bridgeport, Conn. 
































































































The perfect lubrication given by 
Speare’s Auto Oil does more than 
merely prevent heating of the engine; 
it reduces friction and increases the 
engine’s speed and power 20 to 33 per 
cent, as compared with ordinary oils. 


, 
) 


Auto Oil 


Leaves no gummy deposit in cylin- 
ders to interfere with spark-plugs and 
injure valves. 

‘Write nearest branch, state make of 

automobile and get special low price 
for oil exactly adapted to it. Sold 
direct to users in sealed gallon cans that 
protect the oil and save your engine, 
Special pouring spout. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or price and transportation 
charges refunded. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., Established 1851 





















Boston, 369 Atlantic Ave, New York, 654 W, 34th St, 
Chicago,9 MilwaukeeAve, Philadelphia, 949 N. 9th St, 


Write Me 
A Postal 


for a Price 


Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. That's all you need 
to do. I will send you free my big 1907 

Split Hickory \ cele Hotk. Itis big- 
ger and better this year than ever 
before, and contains photographs of 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles— 
also photographs of a full line high- 
urade Harness. will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save you from 30% to 50% on 
liigh-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
’ 30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
Ilas more exclusive features than any other Runabout 
on the market —40% more. All Split Hickory Vehicles 
are made to order, giving ———, of finien and other 
options. Write mea postal today. ust | » while 
you think about it. J : 

Address me personally. 

H.C.Pheips, 

Pres. The Ohio 
Carriage 
Mfg.Co., 

Station 108, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“EXER-KETCH” !RON 


(Patented) AUTO 


Adjustable in size to fit any boy 
or girl as they grow from 3 years 
to 15 years. “Geared” for fast- 
est speed, but runs easier. 
Stronger (it’s iron’) but 
lighter weight. Rider has ab- 
solute control riding forward 
or backward, coasting or climb 
ing a hill. * Can’tupset.”’ No 
dead center. “CAN’T BE 
BROKEN and won’t wear out.”’ Astraight pull (ordinary, 
hand-car-motion), instantly interchangeable to the exact 
“ Rowing and Semi-Rowing " exercise motions. Designed 
by a Physician to develop and strengthen the spine and 
chest, and rest the child's legs. Write for our free offer, 
It tells you how to get an ** Exer-Ketch” Iron Auto Free. 
‘‘Exer-Ketch” Novelty Co.,102 N. Senate Av. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 


SELLS for SIXTY $60 


GILSON 


GASOLENE 


ENGINE 
For Pumping, Cream 
Separators, Churns, Wash Ma- 
chines, etc. FREE TRIAL, 
Ask for catalog—all sizes, 


GILSON MFG. CO.,176 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 





GOES LIKE SIXTY 
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The Coming 
Parliament of Man 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


Baron d’hrenthal was as positive and as 
enthusiastic as the King of Italy. The 
moment I touched upon that subject his 
somewhat skeptical and mocking tone dis- 
appeared. 

‘There you are right!’ heexclaimed with 
conviction. “It is the aeroplane which will 
destroy armaments. It will upset every- 
thing. Of course it is not yet perfect. 
Nor can any one say when it will be. But 
when it is ready the old war system will 
vanish. Hence, if the Parliaments of the 
World are really anxious to end war, let 
them vote an appropriation every year to 
be devoted to experiments in building 
aeroplanes. That will do what you want. 
Nothing else will.” 

When I visited Budapest I met Mr. F. 
Kossuth, who, besides being the son of 
Louis Kossuth, is a distinguished engineer. 
He said that he regarded the problem as 
practically solved. The difficulty was 
generating high power in a light machine. 
That has now been accomplished. All 
that remains to be done is a mere matter 
of detail. ‘‘This,” he said, ‘‘is what you 
ought to do. Let an aeroplane hover high 
in the air over the first meeting of The 
Hague Conference, and drop a little bomb 
into the midst of the delegates, and even 
although the bomb be not loaded with 
explosives, it will shed quite a new light 
on the question of armaments.” 

What a chance for the Wright Brothers! 

The subject has made its way into fiction, 
and Central Europe is discussing in its 
— moments a fantasy on the subject 
which has just been written by an author 
who, a little while ago, wrote a serious 
essay on Russian finance. According to 
this speculator, the next great war will be 
fought in the air. Strong aeroplanes will 
tow cylindrical balloons, each capable of 
supporting two hundred men, across the 
frontier to the enemy’s capital. The in- 
finite expanse of the empyrean enables the 
invaders easily to evade the vigilance of 
the defending forces, and the French are 
thus enabled to strike a decisive and deadly 
blow at the heart of the German Empire. 
It is a somewhat grim contribution to the 
nightmares of our time, and already in 
imagination men see the realization of 
Tennyson’s vision and feel the ‘‘ghastly 
dew” of the blood of slaughtered men 
raining down from the azure depths in 
which aerial navies are in death grapple. 

What security have you, some a that 
instead of doing away with war the aero- 
plane will simply change the scene of action 
to another element? To this the answer is 
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that, infinite as is the expanse of the 
‘central blue,” it is inadequate to afford 
manceuvring space for the mobilization of | 
a fleet of aeroplanes numerous enough to be | 
an effective representation of the actual | 
material strength of the combatants. | 
Land armies and sea navies do, in some | 
rough way, correspond to the rival force 
of the peoples at war. To hoist into mid- 
air and to employ for effective purposes 
of combat a force adequately representing 
a whole nation assumes that the airship of 
the future will require much less expanse 
of sail and be much more compact and 
handy than any that have yet been im- 
agined. But, unless the aerial navy can be 
accepted as an adequate embodiment of 
the nation’s force, a combat in mid-air can 
only be regarded as trial by ordeal of battle 
between a champion or champions on either 
side. Against that method of deciding the 
rights of the question on land, the common- 
sense of mankind revolted long ago. It is 
hardly likely to be reéstablished overhead. 
Whatever may be the possibility of using 
the aeroplanes in the future as a substitute 
for armies and navies, that cannot be 
realized until long after the aeroplane has 
demonstrated its capacity as a destroyer of 
existing armaments. A single pirate of the 
air, armed with an ample supply of high 
explosives, would suffice to paralyze a 
battle fleet or render a fortress untenable. 
It will say little for the ingenuity of man- 
kind if some other method of settling dis- 
putes cannot be generally accepted before 
the advance of aeronautical science renders 
ossible the elevation of the whole fighting- 
orce of the nation into the air. 
Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stead upon the conditions for uni- 
versal peace as he found them on a tour of the 
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A Furnace With , 
No Bad Points —_ 
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He’ll be back. 





meet him on his return with 


Underfeed and ALL the pleasure, 

comfort and PROFIT will be YOURS. 
Furnaces are not usually looked upon as a source of increase of 
Household Revenue, but we can call to the witness stand of 
Practical Experience thousands who KNOW that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


Ext Marvin, of Frankfort, Ind., who wrote in 1903: ‘*/ think a man could 
better afford to pay for a Peck- Williamson Underfeed than take any other 
make as a gift’’— was recently asked by H. M. Plaisted, of St. Louis, for his ex- 
perience in heating a ten-room residence with the Underfeed. Mr. Marvin replied: 


‘* You ask me to state the bad points in 
this furnace. I can’t doit, for the reason 
that I know of none. As to the cost of 
repairs that you inquired about, will say 
that this, I believe, is the fifth season my 
furnace has been used, and it has not 
been necessary to even renew the grate, 
which is usually the first part to give 
outinafurnace. The grate that was in 


UNDERFEED, for ail the fire is on top. 


local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 

















LD KING WINTER has 
packed his trunk and started 
| for the Arctics to spend the Summer. 


Arrange during his absence to 


All Smoke and Gases, wasted in other furnaces, are consumed and turned into heat in the 
Lowest grade slack coal will give as much heat as 
highest grade anthracite. You save the difference in cost. Our Illustrated Underfeed Booklet 
is filled with fac-simile letters from many satisfied owners. i 
casing, cut out, to show how coal is forced up under fire—which burns on top. 
and services of our Engineering Department are yours— FREE, Write to-day, giving name of 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Dealer: Write for Our 1907 Money-Making Proposition. 


—t 4 KANYS Wel. 
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my furnace when it was installed, is 
in it yet, and in apparently good con- 
dition. I can wish you no greater lux- 
ury than heating your home with the 
Peck-Williamson Underfeed. You 
could make no mistake in doing so, 
while it is very easy to install another 
make of furnace that would cause you 
constant regret.’’ 





Illustration shows furnace, without 
Heating plans 

















Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are The Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. 
The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines and glides through the water with the least possible 
resistance —they are faster, more durable, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink —are 
elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and are superior in 


every way to wooden motor boats. 


They are equipped with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple 


in construction, and so dependable that a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Under- 
water Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 
Write For Free Illustrated Catalogue of 
Motor Boats— Row Boats— Hunting and Fishing Boats 











ise SQUABS ItPays 


But you must start 
sH'T with 

properly mated 

Homers. 

We Positively 

Guarantee Ac- 










tual Mating of 
Every Pair We 
Sell 











Squabs from our 
stock finest and 
plumpest, bring 
high prices at one 
month of age. Profit- 
able, pleasant, not 
© Se ce? overcrowded occupa- 
AL OF sud tion. Requires small cap- 
ital; small space. Others 
have succeeded— you can. We'll show you how. 
Write for testimonials and free booklet. 


ATLANTIC SQUAB CO., Box 0, Da Costa, N. J. 




















Breeders of 










Pure SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Shetland 
Ponies 


Pony Farm 


Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets for children con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. Write for 
handsomely illustrated pony cata- 
logueto MILNE BROS. 

633 Eighth Street, Monmouth, Ill. 


















THE BEST LIGHT 











More 
brilliant than 
Acetylene or 
Electricity. Ne 
Grease — Smoke 
— Dirt or Odor. 
Agents Wanted 
Every where. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 


Made in 
Over 100 differ- 
ent styles. 
100-Candle Power 
Light at a cost of 

2c per week. 



















BOAT Splendid Engines, extreme low prices. 


Hundreds on hand for quick ship- 
ENGINES 


ment. Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Box E. A. Eau Claire, Wis. 


Cs eWorth 50 Cents? 





rn eM Your dog is your best friend. “Set 
wal i geant’s Condition Pills,” the great 
tonic and alterative for dogs, k 
) him in good health. Tones up 
: system, improves the appetite, im- 
parts life and vigor. 50c and $1.00 
per box by mail. Also Polk Miller's 
80-page dog book free with order, 
or sent for 10¢ in stamps. Every 
dog owner should read this book. 
R DRUG COMP. 
$36 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
a 


wy 





KLAMATH COUNTRY IN OREGON. Reclamation service 
pending $5,000,000 irrigating 250,000 acres. Finest of farming and 
timberlands. Largecities growing. New Railroad through the land. 
Lots on monthly payments. Send five 2 cent stamps for illustrate’ 
pamphlet. Klamath Development Co., Klamath Falls, Orego- 
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IROTTLE AND SPARK 
a Levers 


SPARKING MECHANISM 
EXPOSED AND PROTECTED a BRAKING 
’ 











SHORT WIRING 





cron AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BEHIND IT" 


Simplicity ~-: Multiplicity 


Compare the simplicity and strength of the Studebaker Chassis with the com- 
plicated devices of other high pow ered cars. Then you will understand why : ; 
you never hear the owner of a Studebaker car complaining about his repair bills. Brand Names Mean Something 


1. Spark control mechanism protected by an aluminum 6. Oiler, mechanically actuated. Located over the ex- or ° ” 
Sect: Can be removed almost instantly. : haust pipeand warmedin cold weatherby the exhaust. But the d viangle A Means Mor 2 / 
2. Less than two feet of wiring required to furnish cur- 7. Throttle and spark control levers both placed conve- 


rent for make-and-break spark—only wiring on the niently upon the steering wheel, 
car. Low tension —no short circuiting troubles. 8. Large brake surface, metal to metal contact, placed 


4 es oon tenn, po can be in- 2 tisnaee OF tote Goh to front axle in the usual OU’VE heard smokers speak of st finding e a 
stantly stopped by pressing this button with the method, the springs are held by forked steel drop ‘ ‘ 

‘ prada rename each end, close to 10. Shot dint shield is supported by leather straps good cigar— usually th cy consider it a real 
thewheels, and greatly assist in keeping downthedust, and easily re. discovery _— rare good luck. That’s because civar- 
The Studebaker 30-35 H. P. Model H Touring Car, with full equipment, ; ¢ 5 

costs $4,000 and is worth every cent of the price. Send for our complete buying has always been such a game of chance 

new catalog of gasoline and electric cars. a oe lucky-if-you-win ” proposition. 

Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. You've often been puzzled to know what cigar 


Branches Selling Agents 
NEW YORK CITY, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York BOSTON, MASS., Prentiss Motor Car and Supply Co. to ask for , W hich cigar to choose aamoned hav en t y ou > 


} CHICAGO, ILL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. ROCHESTE R, N. Y., A. V. Hart 
§ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Studebaker Bros. Co. of California PHILADEL ron » Pa Titman, Leeds & Co. 


PITTSBU RG. McNary C 7 I re wpa « - . * meena: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Studebaker liros. Mfg. Co BALTIMONE MY Auto Sammy and Storage Co, Nowadays there’s a way of knowing good cigars 
PORTLAND, ORE., Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest ST. LOUIS, mabe Salen Silacheic Iie de Power Co oD dD oD 
SEATTLE, W. ASH. Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest CI t VEIL AND Oo Central Autom oo Co ‘ 


{ SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah TOLEDO, O.. Kirk Bros. Automobile Co. before you buy—every tome. 

DALLAS, TIX. Studebaker Bros. Mig Co. SAVANNAT. GAs Kramer Wroten , :; :; . ; 

—- —— We have made it possible simply by stamping 
the ‘Triangle A” merit mark on the boxes of the 
best cigars made. The “Triangle A” marks brands 
of different names so you can ask by wame for 
what you find best suits your taste. But 


The “Triangle A” on the box 
is what counts 
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Northern Model L, Four Cylinders | a istino1ichesc > IC y > 1oare 
nee Se It distinguishes the dest drvands of cigars, all 

Northern AIR CONTROL Saves Labor, Saves Effort and Saves Nerves of them the product of our modern methods of 
—gives this big, speedy, high-powered car an ease and simplicity of control and a reliability heretofore unknown in cars 


of high rating. No side levers — complete co ontrol on steering column; one lever gives all speeds; and throttle and air cigar making; all of them benefit by our new scien- 


brakes are interacting. Tires inflated mechanically —no work; simply connect hose to tire valve and turn on cock. 
The self adjusting air clutch takes hold at any speed without jar or jerk and releases instantly when the air is off. 


every essential FIVE YEARS AHEAD. Before investing in any other car send for the Catalogue, tific processes of refining and blending t¢ ybacec ), 


which have brought such a noticeable improve- 
ment in cigar quality. 


MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit 22% As representative “Triangle A’’ brands 
we mention 


KEKE 


To fully appreciate the importance ; ; value and economy « of the “ Northern ” unit power plant; ‘* Northern " three-point 
engine support; “* Northern” perfectly balanced, noiseless and vil rationless engine; “* Northern" direct shaft-drive 
with only « one universal-joint between large flyw heel and rear-axle; * Northern “oe omby sination crank-case anc d gear-c case; 


Northern "’ perfect oiling system — simple and non-freezing ; "and “ Northern’ full elliptic springs, consider that \f , re a rite: ve neals 
Northern Model C has been in the hands of the user for three seasons —and is now presented for the fourth — The New Cr emo T arita Roy al Be ngals 


witl 1 desig: t only that compl fi t, perfec detail —the fruit of : » sticknev’s New ari j > Cloar 
mith no change indesign or construction only that completion reimement perfection, in deal the fut of expr Anna Held Stickney’s New Tarif (Little Cigars, 10 
would we dare offer it, if it did not really represent greater value than any other car at anywhere near the price. George W. Childs Continental for 1 5c ) 
ge . é 5c. 
(Cabinets) (10c. and 4 for 25c.) The Unico 
Buck Chancellor) _— Benefactor 
Spanaflora Caswell Club }j ; Palma de Cuba 


Book of complete cigar information sent free 
A postal request will bring you a copy. Send for it today. 


Department B 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY 
Silent Northern, Two Cylinders Manufacturer 
22 H.P., $1,700, f. 0. b. Factory 111 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Merit Mark Merit Mark 
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Send 10 cents for the book 
“Dainty Wall Decorations” 


Before you decide upon redecorating your home, office, 
school or church, you ought to read this book. It not 
only tells how to make walls attractive and at the same time 
sanitary, but it explains how to do it at half the usual cost. 

The difference between Alabastine and common kalso- 
mine is that Alabastine becomes a permanent part of the 
wall. It will not rub off nor scale, and another tint can be 
applied without washing or scraping off the previous one. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in dry powdered form, to be mixed with cold 
water and put on any surface with a wide, flat brush. 


.Anyone can apply it easily and successfully. The fourteen 


original tints and white make an endless number of color 
combinations to meet every requirement. 

For school-rooms, churches and_ public buildings, 
Alabastine has no equal, because it is more durable, more 
sanitary and more economical than any other material for 
wall decoration. Special plans for churches and school 
houses sent free on request. Tint cards and detailed 
information about Alabastine, all sent free. 

Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and carefully sealed 5-Ib. 
packages by dealers in drugs, paints, hardware and general mer- 


chandise, at 55c the package for tints and 50c for white. Look for 
the name Alabastine on the package, and accept no substitute. 


The book ‘Dainty W all Decorations” contains color 
plans for evéry room of the average home, and gives much 
valuable information to all intending to decorate. Mailed 
to any address for 1oc coin or stamps. Tint cards and 
circulars free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 
907 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. H, 105 Water St., New York City. 
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